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Next week, THe New Leaver will issue another of its 
special sections on national and international affairs. This 
16-page addition to our regular issue is entitled “Are We 
Saving South Vietnam?” Its author is Joseph Buttinger, 


who spent considerable time in South 
Vietnam as a representative of the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee, touring not 
only the big cities but the peasant villages 
as well. 

Vietnam, as most of our readers know 
from previous reports by Sol Sanders, Sal 
Tas and others, is currently the seat of a 
number of complex struggles; it is also 
the source of much confusing propaganda 
by the various interested parties. In Viet- 
nam today, both nationalism and Com- 
munism are at issue; but while there is 
only one kind of Communism involved 
(that of Ho Chi Minh, supported by the 
Red Chinese), there are several types of 
real and pseudo-nationalism and several 
concepts of anti-Communism, often work- 
ing at cross-purposes. 

In the center of the struggle to save 
South Vietnam from the Communist threat 
to the North is nationalist Premier Ngo 





attack by a French-inspired propaganda. In our special 
section next week, Mr. Buttinger analyzes the French 
antagonism to Premier Diem, and shows how it has been 
reflected in reports to the United States by non-French 
visitors to Saigon. Recent paeans of doom 
by Joseph Alsop and Graham Greene are 
contrasted with Mr. Buttinger’s own ex- 
periences and the on-the-spot accounts of 
such reporters as Homer Bigart, Tillman 
Durdin and A. M. Rosenthal. 

Mr. Buttinger also examines the role of 
the United States in the recent Vietnamese 
conflicts, the plight of refugees from 
North Vietnam, the part played by puppet 
Emperor Bao Dai, and the all-Vietnamese 
elections scheduled for next summer under 
the Geneva agreements. He makes a 
whole series of constructive suggestions 
toward a democratic and realistic free- 
world policy in South Vietnam in the 
crucial year ahead. 

The special section will also include a 
handy glossary of Vietnamese names, 
which will enable the non-specialist reader 
to identify the principal personalities and 
groups involved in the present struggle. 





Dinh Diem (cut at right); the battles for 
and against him have made many a head- 


line in the past few months. On the one hand, Diem has 
had considerable success in reducing the power of the local 
warlords, gangster armies and autonomous sects; on the 
other hand, with each success. he has been under increasing 
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Next week’s special section, by the way, 
is our fifth of the year; more are in store. 
Previous special sections dealt with Puerto Rico, the For- 
mosa crisis, the U.S. farm problem, and two aspects of 
U.S. trade regulation. Copies of these special sections are 
still available upon request. 
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Integration: 


Wilmington, Delaware, schools show that 
Supreme Court decision is workable 


A Progress Report 


By William E. Bohn 


WEEK or two ago. | decided to take a second look 
A at school integration as it is being carried on in 
Wilmington, Delaware. This time | decided to go at my 
investigation from the top down. My purpose, of course, 
was to show the authorities down South what can be 
done by people who take the decision of the Supreme 
Court seriously and honestly go about the business of 
putting it in practice. As | reported last October, the City 
of Wilmington has made a brilliant success of the amal- 
gamation of its white and Negro public school pupils. 
The man who engineered this great social experiment is 
School Superintendent Ward I. Miller. After his year of 
successful experience, [ suppose he knows as much about 
this matter of integration as any other school official in 
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this country. If the Southerners will listen to anyone, they 
will listen to him. Here is what Superintendent Miller 
has to say: 

“The integration of the public schools of Wilmington 
has been possible and successful for two reasons: the 
careful planning which preceded and accompanied each 
step and an understanding by the public of the purposes 
of the program and the procedures through which it 
would be accomplished. 

“The Board of Education, the professional staff, par- 
ents and pupils worked cooperatively as each move was 
made. The press, radio and television were used effec- 
tively to explain the actions contemplated. Public hear- 
ings were held by the Board, homes were visited by 
principals and teachers, conferences were arranged to 
clear up doubtful points and to answer questions. and 
staff meetings were called to consider each problem as 
it arose. 

“Every effort was made to satisfy the requests of both 
parents and teachers. No one was required to accept a 
situation which was objectionable to him. Yet, out of the 
thousands of transfers which might have been expected, 
only a score were actually presented. No incident of con- 
sequence has arisen. 

“As integration moves into our junior high schools, 
the same procedures will be followed. Certain questions 
are in our minds. We are hopeful that our fears will not 
he realized. Our experiences to date give us confidence 
that the program will move on to completion.” 

Dr. Miller is a careful and conservative man. His 
words are generally understatements. The execution of 
this great social experiment for which he has furnished 
the leadership has been more brilliantly successful than 
he suggests. I would like to say to my friends to the 
Southward that when Dr. Miller and his staff began to 
plan for integration many of the parents in Wilmington 
were opposed to it. But these months of experience have 
won practically all of them over to the new way. 

What I have discovered on my second journey through 





the integrated classes is that principals, teachers and 
parents agree that the great experiment has been success- 
ful. All that I can record here is a rapid, composite pic- 
ture of the impressions received from a series of inter- 
views and a good many hours watching the work and 
play in the classrooms. Teachers and principals did not 
try to tell me that everything has gone perfectly. As one 
teacher said: “There have been troubles to straighten out 
here and there. But what would you expect? Any sort of 
children have problems. Maybe bringing the colored chil- 
dren into the white schools has added a little to our diffi- 
culties. But what of it? Basically, everything is going all 
right in these six elementary grades in which we are try- 
ing integration.” 

Some of the white teachers have the impression that the 
colored pupils in the colored schools have not been held 
to quite as high a standard as has been set for white chil- 
dren in the white schools. There is an impression in some 
quarters that Negro teachers are a little softer, a little 
easier than white teachers. All of the colored teachers and 





FAULKNER ON SCHOOLS 


The following letter published by the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal was written by William Faulkner, Mississippi's dis- 
tinguished novelist and recipient of the Nobel Award. 


We Mississippians already know that our present 
schools are not good enough. Our young men and 
women themselves prove that to us every year by the 
fact that, when the best of them want the best of 
education which they are entitled to and are competent 
for, not only in the humanities but in the professions 
and crafts—law and medicine and engineering—too, 
they have to go out of the state to get it. And quite 
often, too often, they don’t come back. 

So our present schools are not even good enough for 
white people; our present state reservoir of education 
is not of high enough quality to assuage the thirst of 
even our white young men and women. In which case, 
how can it possibly assuage the thirst and need of the 
Negro, who obviously is thirstier, needs it worse, else 
the Federal Government would not have had to pass a 
law compelling Mississippi (among others, of course) 
to make the best of our education available to him. 

That is, our present schools are not even good enough 
for white folks. So what do we do? Make them good 
enough, improve them to the best possible? No. We 
beat the bushes, rake and scrape to raise additional 
taxes to establish another system at best only equal to 
that one which is already not good enough, which 
therefore won’t be good enough for Negroes either; 
we will have two identical systems neither of which is 
good enough for anybody. The question is not how 
foolish can people get, because apparently there is no 
limit to that. The question is, how foolish in simple 
dollars and cents, let alone in wasted men and women, 
can we afford to be? 


—William Faulkner 





some of the white ones vigorously deny this. In some 
classrooms, I looked over work in Arithmetic done by 
the children of the two races, and I could discover no 
difference that followed racial lines. My observation is, of 
course, too slight to serve as any basis of judgment. But 
assume that the difference does exist, that the schools 
provided for Negro children have been inferior. Suppose 
that, on the average, the Negro children have not been as 
well-trained as the whites. That is an argument for 
integration rather than against it. And this part of the 
problem, if it does exist, is one that will disappear within 
a very short time. 

Everyone agrees that the Negro teachers who have 
come into the integrated schools are really first-class. | 
may be wrong about this, but I have a notion that they 
are a little more affectionate—or at least more openly 
affectionate—than the white teachers. When a little white 
boy at the blackboard had trouble with a problem in 
addition and the whole class was watching his struggles 
and then suddenly his face cleared, he saw the answer 
and triumphantly wrote it down, the whole class was 
happy and it was perfectly natural for that black teacher 
to give the white boy a big hug. One Negro teacher told 
me that white children sometimes absent-mindedly 
address her as mother. I asked this teacher whether, in 
her opinion, the Negro teachers are more affectionate 
than whites. She replied: “Ah no! A teacher who is a 
teacher just naturally loves children anyway.” 

In various rooms, I was witness to scenes symbolic of 
the lack of race consciousness among the children. I saw 
six second-graders sitting about a low round table with 
their heads down as they took turns reading a story. They 
were sitting close, heads almost touching and childish 
voices taking up the story in turn. There was a plump 
girl with the blondest of long braids, probably Norwe- 
gian; a boy with bright red, close-clipped hair, perhaps 
Irish; another boy with a sandy and rather hard-to- 
manage poll, possibly Scottish; a very pretty girl with 
glossy, soft, long black locks, obviously Italian; and then 
two little Negro girls with their crinkly hair carefully and 
neatly combed and tied back. To me this was a picture of 
youngest America. 

In another school, I saw a different exhibition which 
had a like significance. For a half-hour, a group of fifth- 
and sixth-graders had been singing. About half of them 
were Negro. When the teacher asked them to suggest 
songs, it seemed to me that the black pupils were a little 
more reticent than the whites. But they were equally 
eager, and their faces fairly shone when they asked for 
their favorite numbers. The period ended with a dance 
—and the children voted to do the Mexican Hat Dance, 
which requires partners. I was curious to see how the 
youngsters would pair off. And when the time came they 
gave me a lesson. They chose partners in every possible 
combination. There was no pattern at all. The whole 
thing was just friendly and jolly. 
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In one of the schools on the East Side of Wilmington, 
I saw modern education going to work on a social prob- 
lem. For a good part of the school year, the student coun- 
cils of two schools have been conducting a cleanup cam- 
paign. One of these schools, being in a Negro section, is 
still exclusively attended by Negroes. The other is racially 
about 50-50. I sat for an hour with the two groups of 
young people while they discussed the ways in which they 
have got rid of a good deal of the dirt which used to 
litter the streets of the neighborhood. They have improved 
their own habits, they have made other children litter- 
conscious, they have distributed leaflets to the houses, 
they have persuaded the garbagemen to put the garbage 
into their trucks rather than to scatter it along the pave- 
ments, The oldest of these children were 13 or 14 years of 
age—and most of them were Negro. But all of them were 
excited about what they were doing. 

At the end of the session occurred a significant inci- 
dent. A white boy, John, who had been active in the anti- 
dirt campaign had been run over by an automobile and 
his leg had been broken. John’s chum is a colored boy 
named Donald. The whole group, led by Donald, was 
eager to visit John and take a present to show their con- 
cern. So there was a long discussion about how much 
money was to be spent and what present would be most 
suitable. And then, very solemnly, a committee was 
selected to buy the present, pay the visit and make the 
presentation. To call on this white boy, there was desig- 
nated a committee of one white boy and three Negroes. 

I am not writing this little article for people in New 
York or Maine or Minnesota. I have my mind set exclu- 
sively on the people down in Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
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sippi and other Southern states where I have spent so 
many happy days. Anyone who knows the Southerners 


knows that basically they are just as decent, humane and 
progressive as any other people in the world. In some 
ways they are, on the average, the most attractive people 
you could find anywhere. But in regard to this race prob- 
lem they have allowed themselves to get psychologically 
stuck in a morass. If they could see what has been done 
here in Delaware by people who have the same tradi- 
tion, the same general attitude as Southerners, they might 
get jolted into a new way of thinking. I wish we could 
run excursion trains to bring Southerners up here to see 
things for themselves. Or maybe some rich foundation 
can arrange to send Dr. Miller and some of his principals 
and teachers down South to tell our story. What we need 
now is real, straightforward contact between North and 
South. 

Our people themselves have been only gradually won 
over to educating all little Americans in all-American 
schools. In one of the schools which I visited last week, 
a mother began by saying that never, no never, would she 
allow her darling to be taught by a Negro teacher. The 
wise old principal talked to her calmly: “All right. Just 
leave her here for a week or so until we have time to 
transfer her to another school.” Within the week, that 
mother changed her mind. And now, at the end of the 
year, she has asked the principal to arrange to have an- 
other, younger child taught by the same Negro teacher. 
This thing really works if people will give it a chance. 
The folks down South are making up their minds with- 
out giving it a chance, without giving themselves a 
chance. 








EUROPEAN SOCIALISTS: HERBERT MORRISON (BRITAIN), GIUSEPPE SARAGAT (ITALY), GUY MOLLET (FRANCE) 


THE FATE OF 
EUROPEAN SOCIALISM 


What seemed an irresistible tide ten years ago is now largely dissipated 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


HE RECENT VicTORY of Eden’s Government over its 

Labor opposition in the British election was its sec- 
ond triumph in less than five years, and seems to indicate 
a steady trend of political opinion, not only in Britain. 
but in Europe generally. Labor’s defeat is in striking con- 
trast to its triumph after the war, when it captivated the 
people with its promise of “fair shares for all,” expressed 
the conscience of a whole nation, and was able to defeat 
the greatest hero of Britain’s “finest hour.” Winston 
Churchill. That victory was supposed to herald the tri- 
umph of socialism in the whole of Europe: for the 
Socialist parties everywhere were undoubtedly the vehi- 
cles of the modern democratic impulse to place economic 
life in the service of human welfare, and to resist the 
pretensions of the “privileged” classes who believed, or 
professed to believe, that the economic process would, if 
left alone, guarantee justice. The social facts proved that 
this was a false promise and that the disparities of power 
in the field of industry would also make for inequalities 
of privilege and for insecurities for the workers. These 
affronted the conscience of every modern nation, and 


gave the Socialists their hold on industrial workers. 

It must be observed that European Socialism in gen- 
eral, and British Socialism in particular, had long since 
disavowed the Marxist revolutionary creed. European 
Socialism was thoroughly democratic and the taunt of 
the conservatives that Communism was merely “socialism 
in a hurry” was never true. It was true, however. that 
Socialism believed sincerely in the socialization of indus- 
trial property. Its first triumph in Britain was on a plat- 
form which placed the nationalization of the coal mines 
in the forefront of its program. This bit of nationaliza- 
tion was, for various reasons, so inevitable that the whole 
nation agreed with the policy. It was never rescinded by 
the opposition when it came to power. 

The victory of Labor after the war proved providential 
to British democracy in many ways. Only a Labor gov- 
ernment could have “tightened the belt” of an impover- 
ished nation without special resentment. Only the Labor 
government would have been willing to liquidate the 
British Empire and thus save the cause of democracy, par 
ticularly in India. Churchill. who is—or was—a rather 
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romantic imperialist, would certainly not have done it. 
The difference between British and French policy makes 
the difference between the political realities of India and 
Indo-China, where the tardiness of the French in yielding 
to nationalist aspirations has given Communism its great- 
est victory. 

The greatest achievement of the Labor government 
was, however, the establishment of the basic policies of 
the “welfare state” which have become the standard of 
justice in every modern nation, and which the Tory 
opposition never threatened when it re- 
turned to power. In fact, Labor, like our 
own Democratic party, laid the foundation 
for its electoral failure by its success in 
the field of social policy. It mitigated the 
social resentments which were the basis of 
its political power and established a sense 
of justice and security which undermined 
its own political hold. 

This has been the ironic fate of all the 
“progressive” parties in Western democ- 
racy; as modern nations moved toward 
the ultimate in social control, they offered 
the opposing parties a chance to advocate 
a loosening of controls in the interest of 
encouraging initiative. Thus the political 
distance has narrowed in Britain, as in 
every major industrial nation: and the 
political debate between the parties never 
seriously challenges the basic policies of 
the welfare state. Not even our Republi- 
cans, who stand considerably to the right 
of the British 


policies. 


Tories, challenge these 


A consideration of the fate of British 
and European Socialism would be incom- 
plete without reference to the part which 
“Bevanism” contributed to the defeat of 
Labor. Bevanism in domestic policy con- 
sisted of an insistence upon a more rigor- 
ous application of secialist principles on 
the assumption that a more rigorous policy 
of nationalization would generate more 
justice. But, meanwhile, Labor itself, with 
the exception of the miners, was not at all 
certain that nationalization was a cure-all. 
The principle of socialization had ceased 
to be attractive even to the workingman. 
Experience and pragmatic wisdom had triumphed every- 
where in Western civilization over doctrinaire positions. 

“Bevanism” in foreign affairs was based upon the 
suspicion of the working classes that “capitalism” in 
general, and American capitalism in particular, was 
inclined to war. It was not to be trusted in an age of the 
hydrogen bomb. Churchill’s sincere desire for peace and 
his constant demands for a conference “at the summit,” 
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and President Eisenhower’s ultimate acceptance of this 
suggestion (perhaps with an eye on the British election) 
made nonsense of this suspicion and may have finally 
discredited the old Marxist charge that capitalists are 
bent upon war. They are much more likely to be pruden- 
tial pacifists, more intent on balancing the budget and 
cutting taxes than on military adventure. 

“Bevanism,” however, meant more than either domestic 
or foreign policy. It was the expression of the residual 
social resentment of the working classes in a society in 
which the perfection of political 
democracy was developed against 
the historical background of an 
ancient feudal social structure 
and the inevitable class snobbish- 
ness of a feudal order. It was this 
absence of social resentment in the 
social equalitarianism of our na- 
tion, with its advancing frontier 
and its expanding economy, which 
prevented Socialism from becom- 
ing a political force in our coun- 
try. But evidently there was not 
enough residual social resentment 
in the British situation to give 
Bevanism political prestige at this 
stage of history. It was significant 
that most of the great trade unions 
were opposed to Bevan. 

At any rate, whatever the 
causes, the Labor party lost the 
election and probably would have 
lost even if it had not been divided 
by the issue of Bevanism. With the 
defeat of the Labor party in Brit- 
ain, what seemed to be the tide of 
Socialism in Europe at the end of 
the war has receded. German So- 
cialism never was able to challenge 
the liberal Catholic party under 
the leadership of Adenauer, and 
itself in nationalistic 
aberrations and 


involved 
neutralist — illu- 
sions, despite its abhorrence of 
Communism. The traditional sus- 
picions of capitalist America and 
the loss of the eastern part of 
Germany, with its heavy Socialist 
majorities, may have contributed to its impotence. But 
the pattern on the rest of the continent was not very 
dissimilar. In France, the Socialist party is completely 
lacking in dynamic and has no effective relation to the 
working class. In Italy, the Socialist party became divided 
on the issue of Communism, one part of the party under 
Pietro Nenni becoming captive to the Communists. 

This is the rather dispiriting record of what was once 


a very promising movement. The only saving aspect of 
this history is that the Socialist movement contributed 
much to democratic justice before, at least in Britain, it 
contributed to its ultimate failure by its first success. It 
may be that there is no place in a modern democracy 
except for thoroughly pragmatic political forces which 
seek for justice with a full recognition of the contin- 
gencies of history, which invalidate all inflexible political 
programs. 

One item in our current history will vividly illustrate 
the triumph of pragmatic policy over doctrinaire posi- 
tions, which characterizes the whole history of Western 
democracy. The new contract negoti- 
ated by the Ford Motor Company and 
the United Automobile Workers, tak- 
ing the first step toward an “annual 
wage,” is a product of a very respon- 
sible type of collective bargaining, 
with both sides revealing their sense 
of responsibility. This is democratic 
pragmatism at its best. 

It was the great and irresponsible 
power of the Ford Motor Company of 
two decades ago which persuaded the 
present writer to embrace the socialist 
creed. The “speedup” 
heartless and the “layoffs” so capri- 


seemed too 


cious. The social facts prompted me to 
coin a slogan which seemed very tell- 
ing to me at that time, though it 
would not convince me now. “Private 
property,” I said, “should no longer KONRAD ADE 
be private when it is no longer pri- 

vate’ —that is, it should not be private in law when its 
power is no longer private in fact. Yet, in the course of 
history, this private and essentially arbitrary power was 
changed not so much by law as by a challenging social 
force, the rising, and now established, labor movement. 
My doctrinaire idealism did not anticipate this historical 
development so characteristic of the whole course of 
Western history. The labor movement alone is not respon- 
sible for all the shifts in the equilibria of power by which 
relative justice has been established; but it is certainly 
symbolic of the pragmatic approach to the issues of 
justice in a technical civilization. Socialism may be a 
spent force for this reason, though its objectives are far 
from being discredited goals. 

If we return for a moment to the European scene, it is 
significant that the democratic ground has been shared. 
and dominance on that ground has been won, by another 
political force which is as incomprehensible to the eyes of 
Americans as the Socialist movement. I refer to the lib- 
eral Catholic parties of West Germany, France, Holland 
and Italy. They have consistently stood for European 
integration. In the case of France, the MRP or Catholic 
party was too consistent in its projection of the “Euro- 
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pean Defense Community” and lost popular support 
because its internationalism did not correspond to 
French national sentiments. 

Anglo-Saxon democracy has been blessed by the ab- 
sence of political parties with basic religious sources of 
cohesion. These parties tend to cover the whole spectrum 
of political and economic opinion. In Italy, the Catholic 
party includes everything from monarchism to the 
fellow-traveling new Italian President, Giovanni Gronchi. 
The fight between clerical and anti-clerical opinion on 
the school question in France has weakened the demo- 
cratic cause. Religiously-oriented politics is certainly no 
unmixed blessing. Nevertheless, the 
Catholic parties have been, on the 
whole, creative and their record dis- 
proves the American prejudice that 
Catholicism everywhere would like to 
construct governments after the pat- 
tern of Spain. 

Whatever 
and virtues of the Catholic parties, they 
have been more pragmatic in both 
domestic and foreign policy than Euro- 
pean Socialism and have proved then- 


may be the weaknesses 


selves to be the agents of a democratic 
strength. 

The fact that socialism should have 
been such a creative force in Western 
democracy and should nevertheless, in 
its traditional form, be a spent force 





in current history, is instructive both 
NO FRANCO about the quality of history and about 
the ability of a free society, with its 
competing political forces, to come to terms with histori- 
cal contingencies. Socialism embodied a passion for 
social justice, but it committed the error of assuming 
that ownership was the only source of power in economic 
life. It added to this error its failure to anticipate all the 
various strategies and forces in a developing society, by 
which undue power would be checked, neutralized and 
made responsible. It was possible to correct its errors 
and to appropriate the truth embodied in its impulses 
only by the political dialogue and conflict which is pos- 
sible in a free society. In this, as in other instances, his- 
tory proves that “there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our philosophies.” 
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PREMIER SCELBA’'S 
ROCKY ROAD 


Sicilian vote threatens coalition 


ROME 
HE substantial gains scored by 
Christian Democratic Premier 
Mario Scelba’s party in the Sicilian 
regional elections did not strengthen 
his hand; instead, they have hurt his 
Cabinet’s chances of survival. For the 
gains were largely at the expense of 
the three small coalition parties~—the 
Social Democrats, Republicans and 
Liberals—which thereby grew small- 
er and weaker. 

On the morrow of the published 
returns, Vice Premier Giuseppe Sara- 
gat, the Social Democratic leader. 
stated in effect that unless his party 
broke out of the dead end to which 
membership in the coalition had led 
it, there would be no party left. Much 
as he and other minor-party figures 
in the Government dislike giving up 
their portfolios, after the Sicilian 
election they haven’t much choice. 

By supporting the center coalition. 
the minor parties have kept the 
Christian Democrats in power for the 
last two years, or ever since the June 
1953 national elections destroyed 
their one-party majority. But save 
for a few Cabinet posts, the Christian 
Democrats have shown little inclina- 
tion to share the spoils of office 
with their junior partners. On the 
contrary, they have placed their own 
people in practically every influential 
and lucrative position, greatly ex- 
tending their sources of political pa- 
tronage. The climax came when a 
Christian Democrat, against the ex- 
press will of the minor parties, was 
recently elected President of the 
Republic, a post which by iis very 
nature demanded a figure above par- 
tisanship. 


In the Sicilian elections. the Chris- 
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By Edmund Stevens 


tian Democrats improved their score 
from 831,645 or 36.4 per cent in the 
1953 national tally to 895,318 or 38.6 
per cent at present. This will entitle 
them to 37 of the 90 seats in the 
Sicilian Regional Parliament, com- 
pared to their previous 30. Mean- 
while, the combined strength of Lib- 
erals, Social Democrats and Republi- 
cans shrank from 8.8 per cent to 6.7 
per cent, while their seats were re- 
duced from 8 to 5. The numerical 
loss of votes was aggravated by the 
refusal of the Christian Democrats 
last April to support a_ proposed 
change in the Sicilian electoral law 
which would have permitted the mi- 
nor parties to scrape together their 
scattered votes from all precincts into 
a single pile for election of a certain 
number of deputies-at-large. The 
Christian Democrats’ rejection of this 
proposal had already caused deep 
resentment. 

Whether or not the minor parties 
will pull out of the Government, the 
future political outlook also hinges 
on how the Sicilian results affect the 
various trends and factions within 
the Christian Democracy. Saragat in 
his post-election commentary sharp- 
ly criticized “the continued advance 
of the Catholic integralist forces un- 
der the impulse of the present Chris- 
tian Democratic leadership as well 
as the continued ambiguity about an 
opening toward the Socialist party.” 

This presumably referred to Chris- 
tian Democratic party — secretary 
Amintore Fanfani’s campaign asser- 
tions that unless Sicilian voters gave 
his party an absolute majority, it 
would have to bring in the Nenni 
Socialists, which sounded like both 
a threat and a promise. 





Meanwhile, the right-wing “Con- 
centrazione”’ faction, heavily loaded 
with big names from the party’s re- 
cent past, is bound to step up its 
agitation for a right-of-center alliance 
with the Monarchists, who more than 
held their own in Sicily, despite a 
split in their ranks. The Monarchists 
took away votes from the neo-Fascist 
MSI. much as the Nenni Socialists 
gained at the expense of the Commu- 
nist party. The extremes at both ends 
lost out. 

Apart from their impact on the 
future of the Government, the Sicilian 
elections dispelled fears that the Com- 
munists’ recent losses in Northern 
Italy were more than offset by their 
supposed progress in the South. The 
Communists not only failed to gain 
ground. They were thrown for a 
slight but significant loss. In terms of 
figures, their vote declined from 497.- 
494 or 21.8 per cent in 1953 to 481.- 
975 or 20.8 per cent at present. 

The Communists have tried to 
cover this setback by stressing the 
growth of the left-wing Socialists. 
who bettered their showing from 
170,046 or 7.45 per cent two years 
ago to 225,994 or 9.7 per cent now. 
But despite the Communist-Socialist 
unity pact, a vote for Nenni is by no 
means the same thing as a vote for 
Red boss Palmiro Togliatti’s party. 
The trend, though mild, is unmis- 
takable. 

Currently, Nenni’s party is benefit- 
ing from several factors, the most 
important of which are: 

1. Election to the Presidency of 
Giovanni Gronchi, who in the past 
has favored an alliance with the 
Socialists. 

2. The talk which Saragat de- 
scribed as “continued ambiguity” 
about a Christian Democrat-Socialist 
alliance. 

3. The “relaxed” international situ- 
ation after the Austrian Treaty agree- 
ment and in view of the impending 
“summit” meeting. 

4. The feeling of a growing body 
of anti-clericals that a vote for any of 
the minor coalition members was a 
vote for the Christian Democrats. 








NATURAL GAS GIVEAWAY 


It producers succeed in gaining exemption from Federal regulation, consumers 


will pay from $200 million to $800 million more each year for natural gas 


tive sessions of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Congressional battle lines 
have been drawn for what may be- 
come the bitterest struggle of the 
present session. The 
controversy centers around a _ bill 
to exempt the so-called independ- 
ent producer of natural gas from 
Federal regulation under the Natural 
Gas Act of 1938. The outcome of this 
battle concerns the more than 60 mil- 
lion Americans who currently use 
natural gas, since it will substantially 
affect the prices they pay for their 
gas in the future. 

Since the end of World War II, 
the natural gas industry has almost 
tripled its sales. In 1940, natural gas 
furnished slightly more than a tenth 
of the nation’s energy requirements; 
today, it meets almost one-fourth of 
the nation’s needs. Approximately 
nine trillion cubic feet are now sold 
annually. 


Bi... THE closed doors of execu- 


legislative 


It has been variousiy estimated 
that, if the present legislation is 
enacted, American consumers of nat- 
ural gas will pay from $200 million 
to $800 million more each year than 
at the present time. Recently, Mayor 
Joseph S. Clark Jr. of Philadelphia 
declared that, for every penny in- 
crease per thousand cubic feet in the 
field price of natural gas, approxi- 
mately $2 billion would be added to 
the value of the present reserves 
owned by producers. 





ALEXANDER J. CELLA is a teaching 
fellow in Government at Harvard. 
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By Alexander J. Cella 


By definition, an independent pro- 
ducer neither owns its own pipelines 
nor transports its own gas for ulti- 
mate resale and public consumption. 
Of all the natural gas produced in the 
U.S. in 1953, about 81 per cent was 
produced by the independents. 

The natural gas industry’s strug- 
gle to prevent Federal regulation of 
the independents was initiated in the 
wake of the Supreme Court’s unani- 
mous decision in the Interstate case 
in 1947. The nub of the legal contro- 
versy which has raged ever since 
hinges on the proper interpretation 
of Section 1 (B) of the Natural Gas 
Act of 1938. Industry spokesmen 
have contended that the latter part 
of this section specifically excludes 
the independents from Federal regu- 
lation. Moreover, they assert, this 
view was clearly intended by the 
proponents and framers of the legis- 
lation in 1938 and, until 1947, was 
manifestly recognized as correct by 
the Federal 
which consistently refused to regu- 
late their operations. But unresolved 
doubt as to the continued legality of 
the FPC’s inaction, combined with 
uneasy suspicions as to the future 
intentions of some FPC members, 
spurred the industry’s efforts to se- 
cure explicit exemption legislation. 
Finally, after several unsuccessful leg- 
islative bids. the Kerr-Harris bill was 
narrowly pushed through Congress 
in 1950, only to meet with a stinging 
veto from President Truman. 

The industry was further incensed 
by the Supreme Court’s conclusively 
adverse ruling in the 1954 test case 


Power Commission. 


of the Phillips’ Petroleum Company, 
largest of the independents. The 
Court ruled that the FPC does, in- 
deed, possess regulatory authority 
over the independents under the ex- 
isting terms of the Natural Gas Act. 

Now the industry and its strategi- 
cally-positioned Congressional spokes- 
men have launched a frontal assault 
on the whole concept of Federal 
regulation. The industry’s Natural 
Gas and Oil Resources Committee 
has embarked upon what it calls, 
“a king-sized publicity campaign” 
which, according to the Wall Street 
Journal, is expected to cost upwards 
of $1,500,000. Large advertisements 
decrying the “new interpretation” 
and outlining the industry’s argu- 
ments have periodically appeared in 
newspapers and magazines through: 
out the nation, and local “monitoring 
teams” have been established to cor- 
rect and counterbalance any unfavor- 
able information. 

Basically, the industry contends 
that regulation heralds the abandon- 
ment of free enterprise and “vigorous 
competition” among the more than 
4,000 independent producers; that 
the Federal Government, by “clamp- 
ing bureaucratic controls” over pro- 
duction dampens the incentive for 
further risk-taking in the exploration 
and development of new wells: that 
Federal regulation will not bring 
lower consumer rates, since less than 
10 per cent of the consumer gas bill 
reflects the prices charged by inde- 
pendent producers and _ gatherers; 
that regulation will, in fact, lessen 
the supply of available gas; that reg- 
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ulation at the source will create a 
precedent for regulation of other 
commodities at the source, especially 
coal, copper and other minerals; and, 
finally, that all of these evils are to 
be unleashed because of a strained 
interpretation of the Natural Gas Act 
of 1938 directly contrary to the legis- 
lative intent of those who wrote the 
act. 

Industry spokesmen make much of 
the charge of a “new interpretation.” 
Yet since 1938 the Supreme Court 
has never held that the FPC has no 
jurisdiction over the independents. 
In fact, the Court has been gradually 
progressively inching its way towards 
the sweeping pronouncement in the 
Phillips’ case last June that the 
FPC has authority over “all whole- 





sales of natural gas in interstate 
commerce whether by a pipeline com- 
pany or not and whether occurring 
before, during, or after transmission 
by an interstate pipeline company.” 

The “new interpretation” conten- 
tion applies with greater cogency to 
the FPC, which at various times has 
been on all sides of this issue. But 
even here the charge is not fully jus- 
tified. This is true even in the first 
case involving an independent to 
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NATURAL GAS CONVERSION: 7 COMPANIES PRODUCE 35 PER CENT OF THE GAS 


come before the FPC, the celebrated 
1940 Columbian Fuel Corporation 
case which industry spokesmen cite 
as anti-regulation. The Commission 
decision in that case contained a sig- 
nificant paragraph warning that fur- 
ther administration of the Natural 
Gas Act might eventually show that 
“through affiliation, field agreement, 
or dominant position in a field,” a 
situation had been created where an 
“unreasonable price” prevailed. Un- 
der such circumstances, the FPC ob- 
served, it would have to decide 
“whether it can assume jurisdiction 
over arbitrary field prices under the 
present act or should report the facts 
to Congress” with appropriate rec- 
ommendations. 

Obviously, the FPC was not enun- 


ciating a rigid rule in the Columbian 
case. Instead, it was quite explicitly 
keeping an open mind on the ques- 
tion of the extent of its powers, re- 
serving the right to re-examine the 
issue at a later date. In any event, as 
the Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia once remarked of this 
line of argumentation, “We cannot 
destroy the plain language of the 
statute because the Commission, at 
one time, interpreted it narrowly.” 





The production and _ gathering 


phase of the natural gas industry is 
characterized today, as it was at the 
time of the Truman veto, by limited 
and restricted competition and by a 
large measure of concentrated owner- 
ship of the provable reserves. The 
inherent physical characteristics of 
the industry minimize effective com- 
petition. The pipeline company must 
invest large sums in the construction 
of immobile pipeline systems; the 
consumer is unable to choose he- 
tween buying or refusing to buy from 
the one distributing company which 
services his area. And, while it is 
true that more than 4,000 independ- 
ents are affected, it is also worth 
noting that less than 100 companies 
produce 85 per cent of the gas pro- 
duced by the independents, with 7 
companies providing 35 per cent of 
this total. 

As for industry concern that Fed- 
eral regulation will hamper further 
exploration and development, there 
is no inherent reason why regulation 
cannot proceed on the basis of a rate- 
formula and_ rate-schedule which 
gives the fullest sympathetic consid- 
eration to the peculiar risk-taking 
hazards legitimately involved. More- 
over, the Courts are always open to 
appeal on the grounds that regulation 
is confiscatory. 

Finally, industry declares that the 
field price of natural gas has risen 
much less rapidly than the general 
cost of living, and that it comprises 
only a small percentage of the total 
cost of gas to the consumer. But in- 
dustry spokesmen are unwilling to 
talk about the steadily increasing field 
prices since the end of the war and 
the even more rapid price increases 
which will take place in the future 
under provisions of long-term con- 
tracts between the independents and 
the pipeline companies. Most of these 
contracts contain escalator clauses 
providing for automatic price in- 
creases, many to three or four times 
their original starting rates. Conse- 
quently, their full impact on con- 
sumer prices, while it has yet to be 
felt, can readily be evaluated. It is 
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disingenuous to boast, as the Natu- 
ral Gas and Oil Resources Commit- 
tee did in a recent advertisement, 
that natural gas prices had remained 
reasonable during the past sixteen 
years “under free competition with- 
out Federal regulation,” without men- 
tioning the impending disastrous ef- 
fects on consumer rates of such auto- 
matic price-increasing devices as 
escalator and  most-favored-nation 
clauses. 

The present natural gas contro- 
versy readily invites comparison with 
the tidelands oil giveaway in 1953. 
Owing to the geological fact that 
natural gas is frequently found com- 
mingled with oil, and historically was 
largely discovered as a by-product of 
the quest for oil, many of the largest 
oil companies today own the known 
reserves of natural gas. Accordingly. 
the same economic interests behind 
the offshore oil grab (whose political 
and financial power has been en- 
hanced by beneficial oil depletion 
allowance provisions in our tax struc- 
ture) are now actively embroiled in 
the natural gas struggle. 

Politically, the issue is a sectional 
one which cuts across party lines. 
The only ones who stand to benefit 
from exemption legislation are in- 
dependent producers in the 7 South- 
western states (Arkansas, Kansas. 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico. 
Oklahoma and Texas), who produce 
95 per cent of the gas produced by 
U.S. independents. 

Until this spring, industry pros- 
pects in the controversy appeared ex- 
tremely bright. Late in February, a 
top-level Cabinet Committee on Fuel 
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CLARK: LEADS CONSUMERS’ FIGHT 


and Energy Resources, headed by 
Defense Mobilizer Arthur Fleming, 
reported to President Eisenhower and 
urged that “the Federal Government 
should not control the production, 
gathering, processing, or sale of natu- 
ral gas prior to its entry into an 
interstate transmission line.” Indus- 
try hopes received another boost 
when four of the five members of the 
FPC endorsed the anti-regulation 
viewpoint in a statement delivered 
before the House Commerce Commit- 
tee by Jerome K. Kuykendall, the 
Eisenhower-appointed Chairman of 
the FPC. 

But, as the opposition began to 
testify, the balance turned the other 
way. Mayors of more than 50 gas- 
consuming cities, representing a com- 
bined population of 30 million peo- 
ple, organized under the joint leader- 


ship of Mayors Robert F. Wagner of 





HIGH-LEVEL CONFERENCE 


High are the hopes of the conferees, 
High are the expectations, 

High are the hats of the diplomats 
And high are their decorations. 


High are the words of the opening speech. 
High are the spirits in revel. 

It’s all, we can see, just as high as can be, 
But is it, besides, on the level? 


—Richard Armour 





New York, Clark of Philadelphia and 
David Lawrence of Pittsburgh, began 
to publicize the consumer's side of 
the controversy. Today, many indus- 
try spokesmen believe that time is 
working against them. 

True, the House Commerce Com- 
mittee, by a 16-15 vote, finally has 
reported out a modified anti-regula- 
tion bill. But, in the Senate, the 
Chairman of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee is Senator 
Warren Magnuson (D.-Wash), who 
voted against the Kerr bill in 1950. 
In opening hearings last month on 
the exemption of the independents, 
Magnuson argued that an overall ap- 
praisal of the Natural Gas Act was 
now necessary. He declared that his 
committee would also concern itself 
with a series of technical proposals 
for amending the act which had been 
advanced by the FPC in its last 
report. Industry spokesmen regard 
Magnuson’s action as an unofficial 
filibuster, designed to prevent an 
exemption bill from reaching the 
Senate floor in time for debate and 
a vote. 

If and when regulation is debated 
on the floor of Congress, the influ- 
ence of President Eisenhower is 
likely to be the decisive factor, espe- 
cially in the Senate. Thus far, the 
President has still to enunciate a posi- 
tion. A few months ago, Senator 
Alexander Wiley (R.-Wis.) was still 
optimistic that, despite the Fleming 
Committee report, Mr. Eisenhower 
was still keeping his mind open. 

Nevertheless, the President thus 
far has not been one to stand in the 
path of giveaway government, espe- 
cially when the giveaway is to be 
accomplished in the name of free 
enterprise, private initiative, and 
states rights. When the chips are 
down, Mr. Eisenhower will very 
likely be found in the ranks of the 
industry behind the Fleming Com- 
mittee and the FPC. If this proves so, 
whatever else future historians may 
say about this Administration, at 
least they can say that its natural- 
resources policies were thoroughly 
consistent. 
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Soviet Visitors to U.S. 





THEY WERE 
HERE BEFORE 


By Dan N. Jacobs 


HE United States may soon be 
ei host to delegations of 
Soviet officials and citizens. At the 
invitation of the Des Moines Register, 
a Soviet group will come to study 
Iowa farming methods, and other 
groups may follow. Last year, for the 
first time since the inception of the 
cold war, there were visits to these 
shores by “non-diplomatic” persons: 
a team of Soviet chess champions, a 
pair of skiers, two professors who 
represented the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences at the closing ceremonies of 
Columbia University’s Bicentennial. 

Compared to the handful of visi- 
tors who may come here in 1955, 
there was a time when a flood of 
representatives of Soviet science and 
industry visited the U.S. This was 
during the late Twenties and early 
Thirties when the Soviet Union had 
just embarked upon its series of Five 
Year Plans. 

During the mid-Twenties, the pe- 
riod of the NEP, there had been some 
delegations from the USSR, but mere 
driblets when contrasted with what 
was to follow once Stalin had 
launched Russia on the path of forced 
industrialization and collectivization. 
Then, as now, the sights of Soviet 
industry were set upon the United 
States. From the first, the goal was 
to produce as much coal and steel, as 
many tractors and trucks, not as Ger- 
many or Great Britain, ambitious 
targets in themselves, but as the U.S. 








Dan N. Jacoss has studied at the 
Yale and Columbia Russian Institutes. 
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The slogan of the day was “Overtake 
and pass America.” 

The stream of Soviet visitors 
which entered the U.S. from the late 
spring of 1927 through 1930 has 
never been equaled in time of peace. 
There were representatives of the 
Precision Machinery Trust and the 
Rubber Trust, the Atbassov Non- 
ferrous Metal Trust, the Dnieperstroi 
project, the Metal Institute, the Len- 
ingrad Mining Trust, the Red Puti- 
lovtsev Metal Works, the Gold Trust, 
the Dzerzhinsky tractor plant, the 
Soviet Southern Ore Trust, the Donu- 
gol Coal Trust, the Autotrust, the 
Electrotechnical Trust of Weak Cur- 
rent Factories, the Embaneft Oil 
Trust, the Building Trust, the Mos- 
cow subway. The list goes on and 
on, and covers pages. Virtually every 





MIKOYAN: LIKED ICE CREAM SODAS 











technical specialty sent its delegation. 

In 1927-1928 there were represen- 
tatives of the more consumer-directed 
industries, as well: the Sugar Trust, 
the Leningrad Leather and Shoe 
Trust, the Ukrainian Sewing Indus- 
tries, the Porcelain and Glass Trust, 
the Ukrainian Cooperative League. 
But as the Five Year Plan acceler- 
ated, light industry was relegated 
increasingly to the background. 
Then, as now, there was a great need 
to increase food production. The 
Russian Bureau of Agricultural In- 
formation opened an office at 136 
Liberty Street in New York City in 
order to keep in touch with the 
developments on U.S. experimental 
stations. One of the largest Soviet 
delegations ever to come here at- 
tended the First International Con- 
gress of Soil Science at Washington, 
D.C. The Chief Director of the Fish- 
ing Industry Division of the Supreme 
Economic Council toured fishing 
centers at Boston, Seattle, Los An- 
geles, New Orleans. The canning 
trusts sent representatives here on 
several occasions. 

Obtaining a visa to enter the 
United States was not an easy matter 
for the Soviets. In the first place, be- 
cause there was no American diplo- 
matic representative in Moscow, visas 
had to be acquired through the Con- 
sul in Riga, Berlin or Hamburg. 
Moreover, the State Department 
barred visas to anyone who had 
participated in the activities of the 
Comintern. It was under this ruling 
that Gregory Piatakov, the future 
Vice Commissar for Heavy Industry 
and 1937 purge victim, was refused 
permission to enter the United 
States. V. V. Ossinsky, who became 
one of the chiefs of Gosplan and was 
a major prosecution witness in the 
1938 trial of the “Rights,” was 
turned down in 1928, but was grant- 
ed a visa in 1934 after the U.S. rec- 
ognized the USSR. 

Arrangements for all Soviet visi- 
tors to this country were made by 
the Amtorg Trading Corporation, the 
Soviet import-export company in the 
United States. Amtorg arranged itin- 
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eraries and shepherded the Soviet 
citizens about the country. If the del- 
egates were of high station or if their 
missions were of particular impor- 
tance—and publicity was desired— 
Amtorg would summon the press to 
its offices for brief interviews. Usu- 
ally, the visitors had little enough to 
say, the language impasse being re- 
inforced by what must have been 
recognized as the wisdom of silence. 
However, there were a few English- 
speaking representatives, such as V. 
I. Meshlauk, vice-chairman of the 
Supreme Economic Council, — in 
charge of the Ford negotiations, who 
visited the U.S. annually from 1929 
through 1931. He spoke before sev- 
eral American commercial groups— 
and even wrote a letter to the New 
York Times. But he was a marked 
exception. In light of our present 
interest in the potential Soviet visi- 
tors, it seems striking how little 
attention was paid to those of a 
quarter-century ago. When their com- 
ings and goings were reported at all. 
it was in the back pages. near the 
bottom. 

Although their names were hardly 
of household currency even in the 
USSR, these delegates were often 
prominent members of the Soviet 
hierarchy. Among others, came P. R. 
Baranov, one of the leaders of Soviet 
military aviation: Professor I. G. 
Alexandrov, originator of the Dnie- 
perstroi project: a chairman of the 
Goshank; several vice-chairmen of 
the Supreme Economic Council; the 
chief engineer of the Moscow Sub- 
way. At least two of the Soviet rep- 
resentatives, who at the time held 
lesser rank, have now achieved con- 
siderable distinction: Deputy Premier 
Maxim Z. Saburov, the Party Presidi- 
um’s expert on planning, and Vassily 
V. Kuznetsov, First Deputy Foreign 
Minister. 

At the time, there were also visits 
by some luminaries of the Russian 
artistic world, such on-again off- 
again residents of the USSR as 
Sergei Eisenstein, the motion picture 
director, Alexander Nemirovich- 
Danchenko. one of the founders of 
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the Moscow Art Theater, the writer 
Boris Pilnyak—all of whom had un- 
happy experiences in Hollywood. In 
the years immediately following the 
first Five Year Plan came the humor- 
ists Ilf and Petrov, the airplane de- 
signer A. G. Tupolev, the heroes of 
Soviet aviation S. Levanevsky and V. 
Chkalov. (The city of Orenburg. 
birthplace of Georgi Malenkov was 
renamed after the latter.) 

In 1936, when the Soviet Govern- 
ment briefly turned its attention to 
consumer needs, it dispatched its 
light industry expert, Anastas I. 
Mikoyan, to this country to study our 
baking, canning, packing and other 
industries. Commissar Mikoyan ar- 
rived in New York aboard the Nor- 
mandy and advised the assembled 
reporters that he was interested in 
the ice cream soda; the Soviets were 
familiar with ice cream. but not the 
soda combination. 

A large percentage of those who 
came here in 1927 and 1928 held 
the titles professor or doctor. This 
was not the case during the remain- 
der of the first Five Year Plan, when 
younger men who could put the 
acquired techniques into on-the-job 
practice were dispatched here. There 
were few women among the Soviet 
experts. Rarely, a professor of note 
might be accompanied by his daugh- 
ter who was also a specialist in her 
father’s field. or a husband might 
bring his wife as a translator. But 
not often: These were not pleasure 
trips. 

To a greater or less degree, all of 
those who came to the U.S. during 
this period were “students,” their 
primary assignment here being to 
learn. But some of their number 
formally matriculated at our colleges 
and universities. There were a few 
Soviet students on American cam- 
puses in the fall of 1928; but the 
major enrollment was not achieved 
until 1931-1932 when there were 
some three score of them, concen- 
trated mostly in the Eastern colleges 
but as far West as the Colorado 
School of Mines. They were almost 
all postgraduate engineers with sev- 


eral years of field experience. Their 
number decreased steadily through 
1932-1933 and 1933-1934. At the 
right hand of Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov these days is a former Swarth- 
more College student, Oleg Troya- 
novsky, son of a former Soviet Am- 
bassador to Washington. 

In 1930 there was testimony before 
an investigating committee of the 
House of Representatives that the 
Soviet “businessmen” who were en- 
tering the country included agents 
of the OGPU. At the time the Soviet 
spokesman in the United States did 
not refute the testimony. Instead, he 
stated: “I can only say that every 
one who comes here from Russia has 
to have the approval of American 
Consuls abroad and _ that, though 
hundreds of men have come. we 
have heard of no official protest in- 
volving any of them.” 

Undoubtedly, Soviet agents had a 
variety of assignments to carry out 
here—not the least of which was 
keeping a close check on other Soviet 
visitors. The 1928 Shakhty or “Tech- 
nicians’” trial in the USSR, the 
Ramzin trial in late 1930 and the 
Menshevik trial early the next year 
created an understandable doubt in 
the minds of the Soviet specialists as 
to the wisdom of returning home. 
Not without reason: Every major 
purge trial of the decade following 
1928 (with the exception of the 
Metro-Vickers trial of 1933 which 
implicated British and Russian em- 
ployees of a British concern operat- 
ing in the USSR) involved, as a 
defendant or prosecution witness, on’ 
or more veterans of trips to the 
United States. In the Shakhty trial. 
it is obvious that some of the defend- 
ants hardly had time to return from 
the U.S. before they received death 
sentences. if indeed they were not 
arrested in this country. The 1930 
trial took the name of its leading 
defendant Professor L. K. Ramzin. 
who had been here in 1927. Since 


those who were executed or exiled 


J 


in consequence of public trials were 
but an infinitesimal fraction of those 
who were sentenced during the 
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SOVIET HOGS: TO FEED THEM THE KREMLIN IS TURNING FROM MARXIAN DOCTRINE TO IOWA CORN 


purges, it can only be wondered how 
many of those earlier visitors—at the 
outside, there were 1500 of them— 
survive, or had the privilege of a 
natural death. 

More than one of the delegates de- 
clined to return home. A young engi- 
neer who had been in this country 
for a year developing the design for 
a mining plant in the Urals asked 
for asylum and told the press that 
he feared to go back. The Five Year 
Plan called for the plant on which 
he had been working to be ready for 
operation in October, 1931. It was 
already March, 1931, and the plans 
were not even complete. 

The Fish Committee investigating 
the activities of Communists in the 
US. received evidence of a number 
of instances where Soviet visitors who 
had refused to return home were 
shanghaied. In another instance, a 
young bureaucrat, who allegedly 
Wished too remain in this country, 
“jumped” to his death from a win- 
dow of the Hotel Carteret, on the 
corner of Twenty-third Street and 
Seventh Avenue. While the police re- 
ported the death as a suicide, the 
press noted that he had confided to 
friends his desire not to go back to 
the Soviet Union. and that a number 
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of the rooms on the floor from which 
he plunged were occupied by Amtorg 
officials. 

But most of the visitors left, as 
they had entered, quietly. They came 
in under six-month visas and the 
majority were here for only two or 
three months. Most of those who 
sought extensions had little difficulty, 
particularly when they were engaged 
in such projects as the establishment 
of technical bureaus in Detroit, 
Schenectady and elsewhere, as called 
for in contracts concluded with 
American concerns. However, there 
were exceptions; one agricultural ex- 
pert, who was accused before the Fish 
Committee of “Communistic activi- 
ties” while in this country, attracted 
public attention for a few days when 
his application for an extension was 
turned down. 

The influx of Soviet visitors 
reached its peak in 1929. The number 
dropped slightly in 1930, more sharp- 
ly the following year. By 1932, visi- 
tors were rather rare. Those who had 
been here returned to the Soviet Un- 
ion to implement the lessons learned. 
There were occasional groups who 
came here during the remainder of 
the Thirties. Some of these have 
been alluded to previously. In addi- 


tion, there were a few delegates to 
scholarly conventions and a scatter- 
ing of industrial experts, intent on 
acquiring new machines that the 
Soviet Union had not developed as 
yet or learning techniques in fields 
where Russia lagged badly. 

A great many of these later callers 
were interested in our aeronautical 
developments. Then, in 1936 and 
1937, the newspapers several times 
featured reports of Soviet flights be- 
tween Moscow and American points, 
and in the opposite direction. In the 
autumn of 1939 there loomed the 
possibility of a sizeable cultural inva- 
sion: A Red Army Song and Dance 
Ensemble was to come here. A tour 
was arranged: ten days in New York, 
then Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, Des Moines, St. Louis, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia. But the Hitler-Stalin Pact and 
the war intervened; the plans were 
canceled. With the Nazi attack on 
Russia and consequent American- 
Soviet cooperation, we were again 
visited by numbers of Soviet scien- 
tists and engineers, to whom our in- 
dustrial facilities were thrown open. 
Then came the cold war. Now, again, 
visitors are expected. 





By George F. Kennan 


How Stands Our 


s ouR American civilization of the year 1955 well de- 
Poe to produce the rich and meaningful life? 

We have always gone on the theory that an increase in 
the amount of material goods and leisure time gave the 
individual a wider area of choice by which to make his 
own inner life rich; and it has been part of our traditional 
philosophy that the individual, confronted with this 
choice, would know how to use it wisely. These were 
the assumptions that lay, so to speak, at the end of that 
rainbow of material progress we followed through the 
first century-and-a-half of our national history. 

But we are now approaching the end of this rain- 
bow, in the sense that material plenty is really there for 
almost all of our citizens who are not too lazy or too 
improvident to seek it. We are getting enough evidence 
today to examine the validity of these underlying as- 
sumptions. And the results of this examination, so far 
as I am concerned, are not encouraging. I am not sure 
that the area of choice is really made wider by the con- 
ditions in which our material plenty is being achieved. 
I am not sure that the mass of our people know how to 
make good use of that choice, where it exists. And con- 
sequently, I question whether material progress alone. 
as we have sought it heretofore and have come to know 
it today, is really bringing us the results we hoped. | 
question whether it is making us a happier—and inwardly 
a richer—people. 


Nothing is harder than to discuss the inner world of 
a great people such as ours, with all its immense variety 
and complexity. No scientific proof is possible. All judg- 
ments are necessarily subjective, intuitive, and imperfect. 
Yet these questions must be asked. I can only say: Look 
around you. Look at the state of our youth. Look at 
the faces you see behind the endless streams of wind- 
shields on our highways. Look at the state of our edu- 
cation, our recreational habits, and our cultural life. 
And then ask yourselves: Are these people as happy as 
they ought to be in the face of their material abundance? 
Are they that much happier than people elsewhere who 
do not have this abundance? Are they that much happier 
than the Americans of earlier generations, for whom this 
abundance did not exist? 

If you can answer these questions in the affirmative, 
then you are yourself a happy person. But if, like my- 
self, you find yourselves obliged to answer these questions 
with a decided negative, then you will have to join me in 
asking why all this is so, what it is that we have failed 
to take into account in our calculations of the past, and 
what this means to us for the future. 

Two factors loom up in my mind as central ones in 
connection with this failure of material progress to 
bring us greater benefits. First, there is the disintegration 
of real community life almost everywhere, as a result of 
the revolutionary innovations in transportation and 





In an article entitled “End of a Party” in THe New Leaver of March 28, J. B. 
Priestley mused that “the economic phase of politics had a beginning not so 
very long ago, and now we may be within sight of the end of it. Already it is 


The quarrel then might not be about the ownership and control of the factory 
but about its very existence.” Priestley, like Ortega y Gasset, Lewis Mumford 
and others, was arguing that material wealth, even when equitably distributed, 
is no guarantee of the health of a society or the happiness of its citizens-—in 
other words, that money can never replace man as the measure of all things, 
and that Western man, caught in the fantastic consequences of industrialism, 
faces a whole new range of problems. Here George F. Kennan (cut at right), 
best known as a former Counselor of the State Department and U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow, returns to what has always been a special concern: the inner 
health of American society. (Some readers may recall Mr. Kennan’s “The 
Triple Threat from Within,” NL, June 1, 1953.) Mr. Kennan, who was interned 
by the Nazis in 1941 and banished by the Soviets in 1952, is the author of 
American Diplomacy 1900-1950 and Realities of American Foreign Policy. 
He is currently at Princeton’s Institute for Advanced Study. This article is 
based on his commencement address at the New School for Social Research. 
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communications that the last half century have brought 
us. Secondly, there is the growing domination of cul- 
tural and recreational activity by commercial media, 
usually connected with the advertising profession, whose 
motivation has little, if anything, to do with the deeper 
sense of human welfare. 

This last process, as you know, has a wide variety of 
distressing effects. By making advertising the main busi- 
ness of our newspapers, overshadowing physically and 
financially the other function, it has affected in unfor- 
tunate ways the freshness, the independence and the com- 
petitiveness of our press—once a mainstay of the vitality 
of our society. By its great appetite for such things as 
film and reprint rights and condensations, it is threaten- 
ing to dominate the field of literary publishing, thus far 
a last refuge of genuine cultural values. 

Concerned to divert rather than to develop, the com- 
mercial cultural product has led to passivity of recrea- 
tion—to spectatoritis—on an appalling scale, dulling the 
creative faculties of millions of people, undermining the 
very talent for active recreation. It has invaded the home. 
and asserted its domain over the minds of small children. 
crowding the school and appropriating to itself a major 
role in the actual educational process. With its charac- 
teristic staccato patterns, its lack of follow-through, and 
its endless abrupt transitions of theme, commercial en- 
tertainment has tended everywhere to weaken the faculty 
of concentration and to debauch the capacity for sus- 
tained and orderly thought. 

At the back of all this is usually, though not always. 
advertising. Thus, in ever-increasing degree, the right of 
monopolizing our attention, of absorbing our capacity 
for intellectual and emotional reaction, of shaping the 
habits and the imagery on which our thought depends. 
is being claimed by those whose primary interest in us 
is only the influencing of our conduct as purchasers at 
the shopping center. 

I have no quarrel with the advertisers. I know that 
many of them are personally distressed about these very 
same things. I do not say that their business purposes 
are in any way evil or reprehensible. But I do say that 
these purposes are irrelevant to, and wholly out of accord 
with the importance of, those human reactions they are 
using as a means to their end. It seems to me preposterous 
that cultural and educational stimuli of such enormous im- 
portance, exercising so intimate and vital an influence on 
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the inner world of our people—on their comprehension 
of life and their attitudes toward it—should be left in 
permanence to the conscience of an industry the nature 
of whose interest has so little relation to the things that 
are really at stake. 

The effects of the other factor I mentioned—the dis- 
integration of local community life—are scarcely less 
alarming. Here the automobile, ubiquitous and trium- 
phant, has been the principal disintegrating agent. What 
we are faced with is, not only a disintegration of the civic 
community as such but also a fragmentization of the 
family group, to a point where the home loses its integ- 
rity and becomes a fortuitous dormitory for strangers of 
different age groups. There could be no more bitter blow 
than this at the true sources of man’s security—no surer 
guaranty of his bad behavior. 

Even if this were not at stake, the deterioration of the 
local community would be bad enough. The meaning of 
citizenship begins with the neighborhood; and when this 
type of community begins to lose its reality for people. 
then I for one have no great confidence that they will be 
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good citizens in the wider frameworks of state and na- 
tional government. Yet it is hard for the local community 
to retain its vitality when violent changes are constantly 
occurring in its composition and function; when the dis- 
orderly and uncontrolled development of our great urban 
areas is constantly rendering physical equipment obsolete 
and unsuited to new purposes to which commercial in- 
terests dictate that it should be put; when administrative 
boundaries no longer have even a remote relation to 
social realities; when residence is being separated from 
livelihood by ever-increasing distances and time intervals: 
when the reckless and growing dispersal of all facilities 
for living tends increasingly to pull people away from 
their homes, to fragmentize their interests, their alle- 
giances and their civic influence; and when, finally. it 
becomes increasingly impossible for the individual citizen 
to survey and apprehend the sccial context in which his 
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CROWDED MANHATTAN: ‘THERE IS THE DISINTEGRATION OF REAL COMMUNITY LIFE ALMOST EVERYWHERE’ 


life proceeds, and by which the real prospects for his 
happiness and that of his children are determined. 

Yet these things are happening—and happening all 
over our country. We have been, as a nation, extra- 
ordinarily obtuse to the importance, from the standpoint 
of the deeper satisfactions of those who use them, of the 
sheer geographic arrangement of the facilities for life 
and work. As in the case of our educational and recrea- 
tional facilities, we have lightheartedly resigned the con- 
trol of these things into the hands of people who are per- 
fectly worthy people and doing nothing reprehensible, 
but whose interests, being purely commercial, do not 
even take into account the need for the preservation of 
the health and integrity of the local community itself. 
Today. we see all around us the chaotic and depressing 
effects of this failure on our part to insist on public re- 
sponsibility for the control of processes that are certainly 
matters of public concern in their effects. 

These are all facts that limit in important ways that 
freedom of choice which, by tradition and by the theory 
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of our society, the individual citizen was supposed to en- 
joy and by virtue of which he was supposed to have been 
the master of his own fate and his own happiness. And it 
is because of them, and similar factors, that our American 
environment has become in certain ways a dangerous 
and unhealthy one—not conducive to the best develop- 
ment of the individual, either for his own sake or from 
the standpoint of his value as a citizen. 

This is why I think that some day we are going to 
have to come to a new social philosophy, which will go 
deeper into the true sources of man’s prosperity than does 
our traditional attachment to free enterprise or does, for 
that matter. socialism, or communism, or the rationale of 
the European welfare state. This new philosophy will have 
to take account of the fact that the satisfying of man’s 
material needs is only the beginning, and does not answer, 


but only opens up for the first time in all their real com- 





plexity and difficulty, the crucial questions as to what 
environmental conditions are most favorable to man’s 
enjoyment of the experience of life and to the dignity of 
his relationship with other men. 

These are the questions we have not yet learned to 
ask ourselves, as a political society. We are going to have 
to ask them, and to find answers to them, before we will 
dispose of such things as personal insecurity, urban blight, 
civic apathy, juvenile delinquency and mass cultural 
vulgarity. Until we do this, we will continue to be, as we 
are now, not a bad people or a weak one or even a con- 
sciously unhappy one, but an endangered one—a people 
in danger, at least partially, of becoming sluggish in- 
tellectually, underdeveloped emotionally, creative only 
where commercial interest raises its capricious demands, 
filled with an inner restlessness and dissatisfaction, incap- 
able of integrating our full strength and bringing it to 
bear where it is most needed, dull and uninteresting to 
others and, what is worse, not terribly interesting to our- 


selves. 
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LANSING 
NACTMENT ON May 26 of a Fair 
Employment Practices statute cli- 
maxed a heated six-year Legislative 
struggle between liberal and conser- 
vative forces in Michigan. Passage of 
the Cramton FEPC bill, which had 
been repeatedly defeated, came as a 
surprise to many people. Until late 
April, it had been pigeonholed by the 
House State Affairs Committee, which 
had blocked a dozen FEPC bills since 
1949. Suddenly it was reported out 
and adopted by wide margins in both 
chambers. 

The Legislature’s volte face was 
the result of an unusual and secret 
agreement between legislative leaders. 
made early in the 1955 session. Re- 
publican leaders promised to report 
out an FEPC bill after the state’s 
April election if the Democrats would 
refrain from making it a campaign 
issue. Both parties scrupulously ful- 
filled the agreement, notwithstanding 
intense dissatisfaction by Republican 
stalwarts. (Most Republican senators 
fought it to the last ditch.) 

The scope and general provisions 
of the act follow the pattern of FEPC 
laws in other states. It prohibits dis- 
triminatory labor practices—includ- 
ing segregation—by any employer of 
tight workers or more. any labor 
organization, and any employment 





agency. [ts administrative provisions 
Were crippled by some Senate amend- 
ments which forbid the FEP Com- 
mission to initiate complaints, to es- 
tablish conciliation councils, or to 


subpoena witnesses and documents. 
The Commission may, however, peti- 
tion any Circuit Court to issue sub- 
poenas on its behalf. 
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Michigan's New Fair Employment Law 


By Howard D. Hamilton 


The Cramton Act was a personal 
triumph for its sponsor, Representa- 
tive Louis C. Cramton, an ex-con- 
gressman and retired judge from 
rural Lapeer County. In session after 
session Cramton has _ doggedly 
plugged his bill and with tears has 
pleaded with his fellow partisans to 
behave like the party of Lincoln. In 
a dramatic tribute to him, the House 
Democratic floor leader declined the 
honor of co-sponsorship. 

Cramton has a remarkable record 
of over 50 years of public service— 
as a state utility commissioner, state 
representative, congressman for 18 
years, attorney in the Interior De- 
partment, circuit judge, and _ state 
representative again. His long career 
is one of the few remaining links with 
the now nearly forgotten Progressive 
Era. He entered Congress in the Bull 
Moose election of 1912. Although not 
a National Progressive, he supported 
many Progressive measures, particu- 
larly conservation legislation, and 
became the ranking member of the 
House Appropriations Committee. Re- 
cently Howard University conferred 
on him an honorary degree in recog- 
nition of his work in behalf of Negro 
civil rights. 

Why did it require six years to 
enact an FEPC statute in a state 
which has been progressive in race 
relations, which is the stronghold of 
the CIO, and in which both party 
platforms endorsed it? And why did 
it succeed in the 1955 session? 

The answer to the first question is 
principally the unrepresentativeness 
of the Legislature in both structure 
and procedure. In Michigan, as in 
most other urbanized states, legisla- 


tive apportionment has not kept pace 
with population changes because con- 
servative and rural interests are 
reluctant to relinquish the keys to 
power. 

A second obstacle to FEPC was 
the despotism of the standing com- 
mittees. To maintain complete con- 
trol over their respective little balli- 
wicks, legislators permit each com- 
mittee to be a separate little legisla- 
ture. This tradition nullifies official 
discharge rules. In 1954, after the 
Senate had passed an FEPC bill, 
Cramton initiated a discharge mo- 
tion. Had the bill escaped the State 
Affairs Committee, it would have 
passed, but House Republicans 
obeyed the directive of the floor 
leader to reject the motion, regard- 
less of their views on FEPC. 

Two developments appear respon- 
sible for the successful deal on FEPC 
this year: reapportionment of the 
House by a 1953 statute, with some 
accompanying change in the mem- 
bership of the State Affairs Commit- 
tee, and the Democratic victories in 
the 1954 and 1955 state elections. 
The reapportionment made _ the 
House relatively representative, while 
leaving the Senate a Republican 
pocket borough. Last year Cramton 
was told to wait until 1955 when a 
Republican governor could claim 
credit for FEPC. This session’s pas- 
sage of FEPC, a state Minimum 
Wage Law and some other signifi- 
cant legislation, appears to reflect a 
belated realization by Republican 
leaders that elections are won by 
being on the popular side of some 
important issues—elections in Michi- 
gan, at least. 
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Behind Our Era of Good Feeling 


The Liberal Tradition in America. 
By Louis Hartz. 
Harcourt, Brace. 329 pp. $4.75. 


BEYOND the fact that they both deal 
with American politics, it would be 
hard to find two books more unlike 
than these. One is an interpretation 
of American political thought; the 
other is a reporter’s account of the 
current American President in action. 
One speaks casually of Locke. 
Hobbes, Condorcet, Bentham, Ques- 
nay, Hegel, Bonald and Maistre, as- 
suming all the while that the reader 
will identify the individual with the 
ideas for which he is best known; the 
other mentions only names in the 
news, names for the most part, of in- 
dividuals whose philosophical depth 
is microscopic or non-existent. One 
is intensely and self-consciously seri- 
ous from the first to the last page: 
the other makes whoopee all the way 
through, plays golf, goes fishing, and 
gossips incessantly. One is written to 
be long read and pondered deeply: 
the other is obviously, almost bla- 
tantly, ephemeral. 

Professor Hartz has a thesis to 
present and an argument to make. 
Liberalism in America, he maintains. 
differs markedly from liberalism in 
Europe. Everywhere in the Old 
World the character of liberalism was 
set by its fight to overthrow feudal- 
ism, but in America there was never 
at any time a feudal structure to be 
overthrown. In the European sense. 
therefore. the United States never 
had a revolution at all. The American 
so-called, did 
sever the ties that bound the colonies 
to the mother country, but it involved 


Revolution. indeed 


no tearing down of an ancien régime. 
no building up of “a new society on 
the ruins of an old one.” Thus Amer- 
ica was born free. In Hartz’s opin- 
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Meet Mr. Eisenhower. 


By Merriman Smith. 
Harper. 308 pp. $3.50. 


ion, this lack of opposition to liber- 
alism from our earliest beginnings on 
down, this universal acceptance of 
Lockian views, is fundamental to an 
understanding of American political 
development. 

Applying his thesis to the whole 
course of American history, Hartz 
notes that the absence to the Right 
of an old regime based on birth and 
favor was balanced by the absence to 
the Left of anything even approximat- 
ing a democratic mob. The United 
States became, so to speak, a one- 
class boat in which, to be sure, some 
passengers fared better than others, 
but in which, by and large, all had 
full freedom of the ship. American 
Whigs had a hard time of it trying 
to wrap themselves in the trappings 
of aristocracy; American democrats 
were never willing to forego the 
the world that 
marked them as merely less well-to- 
do Whigs. 


The author gives two chapters to 


chance to rise in 


the efforts of those Southerners who 
saw that freedom and slavery could 
never be reconciled, and who sought 
therefore, quite unavailingly, to re- 
vive the class structure of feudalism. 
But, even here, the doctrines of Locke 
and Jefferson somehow always stuck 
through. He examines “the world of 
Horatio Alger.” from the Civil War 
to the Great Depression, in which 
‘success’ and ‘failure’ became the 
only valid ways of thought.” but with 
only Lockian winners and Lockian 
losers. Even during the New Deal, 
the old liberal faith would not down. 
and America today, in attempting to 
lead the world, still adheres stead- 
fastly to an “irrational Lockianism.” 


Reviewed by John D. Hicks 


Morrison Professor of History 
University of California 


Americans, the author fears, can 
hardly hope to understand the behav. 
ior of peoples who have had to strug. 
gle for their freedom, or perchance 
are still struggling to achieve it. 

Our chief quarrel with Hartz’s 
thesis is that it is too simple and 
proves too much. If Turner’s frontier 
hypothesis and Beard’s economic de- 
terminism are insufficient to explain 
the whole course of American devel- 
opment, as they probably are. why 
should we put our faith in the even 
simpler theory of a frustrated liberal- 
ism? 

Mr. Smith’s book on Eisenhower 
plumbs few depths, but it provides in 
its more serious moments some pres: 
ent-day evidence in support of 
Hartz’s theory. Differences between 
Eisenhower Republicans and Steven- 
son Democrats are not very signifi- 
cant; adherents of both principals 
have embarked on the same _ boat. 
Ultra-conservative Republicans who 
do not like Ike are afflicted, Hartz 
might say, with a kind of hardening 
of their liberal arteries, but even they 
are no less in the liberal tradition 
than their Ike-liking colleagues. The 
chief difference is that the anti-Eisen- 
hower Republicans much prefer the 
past to the present, provided only 
that it is the American past, pure and 
undefiled; they want no modern con- 
tamination of “Americanism” and the 
“American Way.” But we can’t help 
wondering a little if it was just the 
absence of a medieval feudal aristoc- 
racy to fight against that made them 
that way. Probably Smith would won- 
der about that, too. 

Smith’s book is best when it is 
merely descriptive and not, even ul 
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intentionally, profound. It makes a 
human being of Eisenhower, and on 
the whole a pretty nice human being. 
It does not make a consummate poli- 
cian of him; rather, he is only a 
five-star general on parole. A general 
js still a general even when he 
chooses to be called a mister. Eisen- 
hower doesn’t like Washington, and 
he feels toward politicians about the 
way high-ranking officers usually feel 
toward politicians. He has a highly 
competitive sense, and likes to win, 
whether in a military or a political 


campaign, or at bridge, golf, or a 


contest with some wily planted trout. 
(Theodore Roosevelt once refused to 
shoot a planted bear, and so gave us 
our beloved “teddy bear,” but, alas. 
we shall have no “ikey trout.”’) 
Eisenhower trusts his lieutenants. 
and is proud of his Cabinet. He likes 
people who have succeeded, particu- 
larly in business, where he seems to 
think the best American brains are 
to be found. He has a general’s tem- 
per, but can keep it under control. 
sometimes, perhaps, when he ought 





to let it loose. He is a perfectly won- 
derful grandfather, he really has reli- 
gion, and he would far rather retire 
to his Gettysburg home than to run 
again. But he has a marketable com- 
modity rare Republicans, 
political sex appeal, and the party 
will need him in 1956. Smith pro- 
fesses to believe that the President 
will refuse his party’s urgent call, 
but on the basis of the evidence that 
this book presents this reviewer 


among 


would venture to predict the exact 
opposite. 





Titans 


The Age of Ideas. 
By George R. Havens. 
Holt. 474 pp. $6.00. 


THE FRENCH Enlightenment, like 
the Italian Renaissance, constitutes 
an inexhaustible source of historical 
interest. New studies of the Enlight- 
enment and of its great figures have 
been appearing recently, the latest 
being the book under review. Its 
author, George R. Havens, presents 
an interpretation of the Age of Ideas 
“in terms,” as he states, “of the 
varied and colorful men who gave 
them expression.” Most of the book 
is devoted to a study of the Big Four 
of the philosophe 
France: Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau and Diderot. It also deals with 
famous thinkers of the seventeenth 
century—Bayle, Fénélon and Fonte- 


movement in 


nelle—who prefigured the movement. 
The author gives a sense of reality 
to the ideas of the Enlightenment by 
discussing them in relation to the 
political and social life of the period. 

Mr. Havens excels in his method 
of interweaving ideas with the per- 
sonalities of the thinkers who pro- 
pounded them. This method gives a 
Vivacity to abstract thought seldom 
found in books of intellectual his- 
tory. Moreover, his style is lively. 
even sprightly at times. True, the 
author has highly interesting per- 
sonalities to deal with, but he suc- 
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of the Enlightenment 


Reviewed by J. Salwyn Schapiro 
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ceeds in convincing the reader that 
these men of letters also played a 
decisive role in the making of mod- 
ern history. 

The philosophes may be described 
as the pioneers of today’s “intelli- 
gentsia.” They constituted a literary 
movement which for the first time 
put social and political problems to 
the very forefront of man’s intellec- 
tual life. Never before had literature 
been so intensively and so widely 
used as propaganda for the reform 
of the existing order. 

To the philosophes, the settled, fa- 
miliar arrangements of the social 
order took on a malevolent aspect. 
How did they come into existence? 
There began a delving into origins— 
of government, of religion, of moral- 
ity, of institutions—which led them 
to conclude that the Old Regime con- 
stituted a mass of abuses, that per- 
sisted because of the selfishness of 
those who benefited from it and of 
the blind acquiescence of those who 
suffered from it. One and all, the 
philosophes declared war @ outrance 
against the system. Though few in 
number and concentrated in Paris, 
they became the dominant intellec- 
tual influence in eighteenth-century 
France. Everything that was pulsating 





with new life gravitated toward them. 

In a series of well integrated chap- 
ters, the author analyzes the ideas of 
the four leading philosophes. Monte- 
squieu is presented as a profound, 
original thinker “whose constant 
search for bold generalization” some- 
times led him astray but often to the 
formulation of sound principles of 
government and society. His famous 
doctrine of separation of powers, long 
severely handled by political scien- 
lists, has in our day regained some- 
thing of its old authority. In a well 
considered chapter on Montesquieu 
and America, the author takes up the 
question of whether the Founding 
Fathers were directly influenced by 
Montesquieu’s doctrine. He comes to 
the conclusion that, without the aid 
of the Spirit of Laws, “the uncertain 
task of drawing up the new Consti- 
tution would certainly have been 
more difficult, perhaps even impos- 
sible, in the midst of the violent 
struggle between divergent opinions.” 

Mr. Havens gets into his real stride 
in the chapters on Voltaire. His gift 
of blending the personality with the 
ideas of the thinker stands the author 
well when he deals with the “creature 
of air and flame” that was Voltaire. 
In writing of Voltaire as historian, 
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rationalist, satirist and philosopher, 
he gives the reader an idea of the 
unique genius of the philosophe. No 
one has excelled Voltaire in his capac- 
ity to write on difficult and perplex- 
ing social problems in a style of 
compact clarity and dazzling simplic- 
ity. His sentences flow into each other 
so easily and so gayly, exposing the 
human elements that perforce create 
these human problems. Just compare 
Candide with a current sociological 
treatise! 

“What is the matter with man- 
kind?” was a question persistently 
asked by the thinkers of the Enlight- 
enment. To Voltaire, the root of all 
evil in the world was revealed reli- 
gion, which creates a psychology of 
consent among people to every estab- 
lished order that violates human 
rights. The solution, and the only 
solution, therefore, was to strengthen 
the power of reason through a com- 
plete toleration of all beliefs. reli- 
gious and secular. Voltaire was con- 
sumed with an intellectual passion 
for “naked reason”; therefore, in the 
view of the author, he “could not 
project his imagination beyond the 
skepticism of his time.” 

Skeptic that he was, Voltaire was 
yet all aflame with hatred of in- 
humanity, wherever and whenever 
practiced. He left a moral heritage to 
his nation, that it was the special duty 
of the intellectual to defend those who 
suffer from persecution. Voltaire’s 
defense of the Protestant, Calas, un- 
justly accused of murder, was the 
great precedent for Zola’s defense of 
the Jew, Dreyfus, unjustly accused of 
treason. As Mr. Havens states in 
another connection, Voltaire’s indig- 
nation “comes quivering down the 
centuries to our time.” 

Of all the philosophes, Rousseau is 
the most alive today. To that strange. 
enigmatic genius may be ascribed 
winds of doctrine that are still blow- 
ing in the fields of education, politics, 
religion and literature. Mr. Havens 
brings out forcefully, sometimes elo- 
quently, Rousseau’s contribution to 
literature. With him “outdoor nature 
enters the pages of the novel,” and 
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childhood makes “its definite appear- 
ance as a theme in literature, never 
to leave it.” But the author is more 
at home in literature than in voliti- 
cal science. His analysis of the Social 
Contract is brief and quite inade- 
quate. 

Rousseau had his answer to the 
question, “What is the matter with 
mankind?” To him, all evil comes 
from “civilization,” an artificial 
product out of harmony with nature; 
hence man’s naturally good instincts 
have been perverted and misdirected. 
The solution was a return to nature, 
by which Rousseau meant not a re- 
turn to primitive life, but the creation 
of a new order based on man’s natu- 
ral instincts. 

In this rather paradoxical way. 
Rousseau glimpsed the now oft de- 
bated problem concerning the slow- 
ness of man’s moral progress in con- 
trast to the rapidity of his intellectual 
progress, especially in science. As the 
author puts it, “humanity too often 
knows the better and follows the 
worse”; hence the issue of “moral 
progress, difficult as it is, appears to 
bear within it the ultimate fate of 
civilization and of humanity itself.” 

Practically all books on Rousseau 
are controversial in character. large- 
ly because, both as a personality and 
as a thinker, he invited controversy. 
From the day that it appeared to the 
present, the Social Contract has been 
the subject of ardent admiration and 
of heated denunciation. And with 
good reason. Rousseau is admittedly 
the father of the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty, the basic principle of 
democratic government. Is he also 
the father of what J. L. Talmon, in 
his recent study of the French Revo- 
lution, calls democ- 
racy”? 

The central doctrine of Rousseau’s 


“totalitarian 


political philosophy is what he calls 
the “general will.” It alone gives co- 
herence to the people. direction to the 
state, and legitimacy to all laws. Ab- 
stract, paradoxical, even mystical, the 
general will is “always constant, un- 
alterable, and pure” in its regard for 
the public welfare. How is it ex- 


pressed? Only by the unanimous vote 
of all the citizens, and only when 
each and every one is motivated by 
an unquestioning desire to promote 
the public interest. No private inter. 
est, whether that of an individual or 
a class, should be permitted to con- 
taminate it. A majority vote is only 
an approximation to this political 
ideal, hence an incomplete expression 
of it. A state responsive to the gen. 
eral will has not, and cannot have, 
interests contrary to those of the indi- 
vidual citizen. hence it need not give 
guarantees of civil rights to protect 
individual liberty. A Bill of Rights 
is out of place in Rousseau’s concept 
of democracy. 

An ominous note is sounded in this 
most influential treatise on_ politics. 
Whoever “refuses to obey the gen- 
eral will shall be constrained to do 
so by the whole body; which means 
nothing else than that he shall be 
forced to be free.” A “civil religion” 
is to be established by the state. 
which everyone must accept. Those 
who refuse to accept it are too be 
banished: and those guilty of violat- 
ing it are to be put to death. As the 
general will was not vested by Rous- 
seau in any integrated body, the door 
was left open for any political party 
that claimed to represent it, and was 
willing and able to use force to sup- 
press the opposition. This actually 
happened during the Reign of Terror 
with the dictatorship of the Jacobin 
party. 

The only other philosophe consid: 
ered in the book is Diderot. His right 
to be included with the great figures 
of the Age of Ideas rests on his edi- 
torship of the French Encyclopedia, 
the most important rationalist work 
of the period. Diderot was responsi- 
ble for its conception, for its continu- 
ance, and for its completion. The bat- 
tle over the publication of the Ency- 
clopedia is a great landmark in the 
never-ending war for freedom of 
thought. And the hero was Diderot. 
For a quarter of a century, he fought 
almost single-handed against the es- 
tablished censorships, of the church, 
state, courts, and the Sorbonne. His 
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“backbreaking labor, his ardor, cour- 
age, and persistence” finally won the 
long battle. Mr. Havens tells this epic 
tale fully and vividly, stressing its 
importance not only for that day but 
also for ours. 

“The problems posed by the great 
French authors of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,” concludes the author, “are 
till the subtle, difficult, human prob- 
lems of the present troubled day.” 
And we must “arm our minds” with 
the insight of these great thinkers in 
order to solve these problems. In the 
opinion of the present reviewer, their 
insight consisted more in posing than 
in solving the problems of modern 
times. Their solutions were all too 
simple, all too logical, all too rational. 
They were based on two fundamen- 
tals: reason as the universal solvent 


of human problems, and nature as 
the source of justice, virtue and bene- 
ficence. The philosophes had little 
inkling of the “vasty deep” of the 
unconscious, discovered by modern 
psychology, as the complicated yet 
decisive non-rational motive force in 
human conduct. Fanaticism, born of 
religious intolerance, they considered 
as the greatest of evils, “the malady 
of nearly all centuries,” according to 
Voltaire. But they did not foresee an 
even greater evil when, as in our 
day, the spirit of fanaticism would 
migrate from the body religious to 
the body politic. 

The philosophes created a new 
universality, the natural order, which 
was to displace the old universality. 
Christianity. With the new universal- 
ity came a new concept of man, 





namely that he was naturally good 
and would progress toward “perfecti- 
bility” in the good society that was 
to be established. By contrast, Chris- 
tianity viewed man as naturally sin- 
ful who could be saved only through 
divine grace. The theologians believed 
both in God and in the devil. but the 
philosophes believed only in God. In 
the light of the present, the exuberant 
optimism of the latter concerning 
man’s natural goodness and his in- 
evitable progress seems like mordant 
satire. The two World Wars that took 
place within one generation were far 
more devastating than any previous 
wars in modern times. The inhuman- 
ity of the Nazis and the Communists 
would have appalled the cruel Assyri- 
ans of ancient times. Perhaps the 
theologians were right after all. 





The Poetry of E. E. Cummings 


Poems 1923-1954. 
By E. E. Cummings. 
Harcourt, Brace. 468 pp. $6.75. 


“The poems to come are for 
you and for me and are not for 
mostpeople. . . . Life, for most- 
people, simply isn’t... . What do 
mostpeople mean by ‘living’? .. . 
They mean the latest and closest 
plural approximation to singular 
prenatal passivity which science, 
in its finite but unbounded wis- 
dom, has succeeded in selling their 
wives... luckily for us, a moun- 
tain is a mammal. . . . Miracles 
are to come. . . . Never the mur- 
dered finalities . . . 
and never to have: only to grow. 

“Always the beautiful answer 
who asks a more beautiful ques- 
tion” 


never to rest 


THIs quotation from E. E. Cum- 
mings’s introduction to his Collected 
Poems (1938), which significantly 
ends without a period, states as well 
as prose can what his poems are 
about. Mr. Cummings, who lower- 
cases himself because he doesn’t 
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think “I” can “comprehend not nu- 
merable whoms,” is against science. 
logic, conformity, gadgets, cruelty, 
war, hopelessness, and finality. He is 
for living, eccentricity (but not for 
its own sake), pity, anger 
(against “manunkind”), beauty, God 
(not the god mostpeople listen about 
on Sundays), hope, Now (“out of 
tinying time/into supreme/Now’ ). 
He believes that you and I are not 
‘“timorous_itsters,” 
believe in “the foetal grave /called 
progress,’ that we can escape the 
“shrill collective myth” of both our 
houses, that even an it can become 
alive. 

This view of life that I hope rather 
than believe (as often seems true of 
Cummings, too) disregards or dis- 
counts a good many “facts”: Cold 
War, Imitation as god of screen, 
book, and mainstreet, Money, De- 
pressions, salesmen who are its that 
stink, unhes and unshes, nature, con- 
sisting of flowers, birds, men, etc., 


love, 


that we do not 
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that has become Nature Abstract, 
lives unlived out of fear of death 
that’s already happening almost. It is 
good to hope what one hopes Cum- 
mings believes as well as hopes, to 
wish and try to believe what one 
fears Cummings hopes more than be- 
lieves. But one has reservations. Can 
one seriously accept (except as more 
poetry than truth) the lines 
“  . . the blond absence of any 
program except last and always 
and first to live makes unimpor- 
tant what i and you believe.” 

I’m afraid I don’t feel or think so, 
nor can I go along with a good deal 
more of the content and making of 
Cummings’s poems, for | 
(and believe Cummings does, too) 
that there is more truth in poetry 
than in truth as it is progressively 
conceived. He can be adolescently 
clever about sex as in the very bad 
“she being Brand /—new” and in 
“may i feel said he.” Although he has 
written the most devastating book 


expect 
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against Soviet itness (Eimi), he is as 
indifferent to politics as politicians 
are to poetry. Most metaphysical 
questions he answers simply by not 
admitting their existence. 

Like a small boy (and this ability 
to maintain childlikeness at 60 is 
also a source of his strength), he 
often sticks out his tongue both in 
what he says and how he says it. 
One of his poems starts with an “o” 
that then must be applied at the end 
of each succeeding line to under- 
stand what it’s all about. Another 
time he ineptly says “con ter fusion 
ror,” a rather simple ineffective puz- 
zie that means “confusion terror.” 
Nevertheless he delights me, should 
you, and is possibly our greatest liv- 
ing poet. 

Poetry is not philosophy. sociol- 
ogy, theology, aesthetics or political 
science; it is experience created and 
reformed. What was felt about what 
was and is communicated with in- 
tensity—ecstasy if it can be. anger 
(or even despair) if it must. Modern 
poetry has been lacking, notably, in 
ecstasy and anger. Modern poets, the 
very good and intelligent who are 
many among them, are so constrained 
that they cannot let go as Yeats. a re- 
strained artist, could. They cannot 
be angry at the sun, love God or 
woman without a sophistication Hop- 
kins or Catullus would have ab- 
horred. They cannot forget (of course 
I speak of most, not all of them) that 
someone very, very intelligent will 
appraise, not praise their work. Cum- 
mings can write for others while re- 
maining {at least in his poems) hi- 
perpetually intense self. 


From his Poems 1923-1954 | 
would select 99 poems (about 69 
more than Cummings approves in 
i. Six Nonlectures) as excellent, a 
couple of hundred more as very good, 
38 as as great as any poems written 
in our century. The 38 “great” 
poems (eighteen of them from the 
volumes published since 1940) are 
angry and ecstatic, singularly and yet 
almost traditionally formed, a pleas- 
ure as great as any I can remember 
to read. 

The best way to present them, 
and by presenting I hope to persuade 
you to read, is to quote parts that 
should send you to the wholes: 

In ecstasy: 


“when god lets my body be 


From each brave eye shall sprout 
a tree 
fruit that dangles therefrom 


the purpled world will dance 
mpon,...” 
+ 
“Paris: this April sunset complete- 
ly utters 
utters serenely silently a cathedral 


before whose upward lean mag- 
nificent face 

the streets turn young with 
aaa 

a 

“if i have made, my lady, intricate 

imperfect various things chiefly 
which wrong 

your eyes (frailer than most deep 
dreams are frail) 

songs less firm than your body’s 
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whitest song ... 
. 
“love is more thicker than forget 
more thinner than recall 
more seldom than a wave is wet 
more frequent than to fail...” 
° 
“what if a much of a which of a 
wind 
gives the truth to summer’s lie; 
bloodies with dizzying leaves the 
sun 
and yanks immortal stars awry? 
Blow king to beggar and queen 
to seem 
(blow friend to fiend: blow space 
to time) 
—when skies are hanged and 
oceans drowned, 
the single secret will still be 
a 
+ 
“i thank You God for most this 
amazing 
day: for the leaping greenly spir- 
its of trees 
and a blue true dream of sky: 
and for everything 
which is natural which is infinite 
which is yes...” 
In anger: 
“the Cambridge ladies who live in 
furnished souls 
are unbeautiful and have com- 
fortable minds ... 
believe in Christ and Longfellow, 
both dead...” 
5 
“why are these pipples taking their 
hets off? 
the king & queen 
alighting from their limousine 
inhabit the Hotel Meurice 
(whereas 
i live in a garret and eat 
aspirine) ...” 
a4 
“he does not have to feel because 
he thinks 
(the thoughts of others, be it un- 
derstood)...” 
+ 
“pity this busy monster, 
manunkind, 
not. Progress is a comfortable 
disease... 
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How Not to Write a Play. 
By Walter Kerr. 
Simon & Schuster, 244 pp. $3.50. 


“THE TROUBLE with the theater is 
...” There are nine and sixty ways 








of constructing the rest of that sen- 
tence, and every single one of them 
is partly right. Walter Kerr, with the 
courage of a confirmed critic, ignores 
all the common causes of our theatri- 
cal decline. Like a true sportsman, 
he shoots for big game. He begins 
with the blunt statement that there 
isno good theater because no one is 
writing good plays. Then, smiling 
Jack, he thrusts at three giants of 
the drama. 

Shaw has misled us, declares the 
genial critic of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune. Shaw made us believe 
that the theater should serve the 
intelligent. Our audiences have a 
guilty conscience when they have a 
good time. Our playwrights serve us 
warmed-over Ibsen and _ watered- 
down Chekhov. But Ibsen leads to 
the lecture, Chekhov lapses to the 
yawn, Hence it is—not because of 
talkies, radio, TV, or high cost seats, 
Kerr avers— that fewer theaters offer 
poorer wares to smaller audiences. 
Hence it is that the liveliest form 
in the current theater is the musical 
comedy. “I doubt,” adds the author, 
“that we need give up the dramatic 
ghost altogether.” One wonders, nev- 
ertheless, whether it is coincidence 
that a final note, repeated on the 
jacket, informs us that Mr. and Mrs. 
Kerr “are preparing a musical com- 
edy for forthcoming Broadway pro- 
duction.” Also, whether the author is 
not, after all, blaming great men for 
their inferior followers. 

Kerr’s analysis of the ills of the 
drama today is engagingly set forth, 
with such chapter-heads as “The Day 
the Shopgirl Got Her Notice” and 
“The Slow Boat to Nowhere.” His 
illustrations of bad work are drawn 
from noted workers. He challenges 
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Troubles of the Modern Theater 
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E. M. Forster’s definition of “story.” 
He illustrates bare and bad dialogue 
with quotations from Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin (Aiken) and Beyond the Hori- 
zon (O'Neill). The passage from 
O’Neill’s 1920 Pulitzer Prize Play 
contains 263 words of stage direc- 
tion for its 196 words of speech. It 
has 28 dashes: it guides the actors 
with such words as “piteously . 
uncomprehendingly . . . falteringly 
. . . desperately.” Kerr suggests that 
the frequency today of such guiding 
terms is symptomatic of the authors’ 
desperation. 

The discussion of realism moves 
to a trenchant point when Kerr points 
out that for imitation we have tried 
to substitute identity. In The Voice 
of the Turtle real eggs are really 
scrambled onstage; in several recent 
plays, whether really used or not. 
toilets are really flushed. Stanislavski 
hired a beggar to play a beggar. Kerr 
might have mentioned that, in a 1955 
offering. a boy musical prodigy was 
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played by a boy musical prodigy, and 
have gone on to speculate as to pos- 
sible recruitings for the House of 
Flowers, Ladies of the Evening, and 
the tricksy trollops of Seventh 
Heaven. He contents himself with 
observing that, in all such cases, 
imagination and art have stayed off 
the stage. 

Walter Kerr enjoys his work and 
his writings; he knows the theater. 
What other current reviewer has 
given us a book about the drama 
which is a considered study of a 
basic problem of the art? This love 
seeps through the writing, into the 
reader’s mood. Walter Kerr enjoys 
his family, too. He illustrates the 
need for story with a bed-time tale: 
“Once upon a time there was a little 
boy and his name was Johnny Kerr 

. .” He emphasizes that change 
involves conflict: I cannot change 
the landscaping in front of my house 
without getting good stiff resistance 
from the earth beneath me. I cannot 
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change my wife’s habits without stiff- 
er resistance still.” Only where there 
is rich rapport would a husband dare 
claim in print that he can change his 
wife’s habits! 

It is even harder to change theatri- 
cal ways. Walter Kerr’s solution is 
philistine. or democratic, according 
to the place you set your sights. The 
playwright must stop serving the in- 
tellectual, and write for the masses. 
“No great play has ever come from 
what might be called a minority thea- 
ter. All of the work we prize most 
highly was born of the commercial 
or at least competitive hurly-burly. 
and in the presence of a mass audi- 
This radical 
less sound. though less surprising. 
than the second of Kerr’s desiderata. 
The one tool the theater may claim 
as its distinctive instrument is dia- 
logue: language on its most probing. 
intense. and spell-binding level is 


ence.” reversal is no 


verse: the theater must for greatness 
return to spontaneous, outpouring 
verse. | concur, having said that 
while there is poetry there is hope. 

A little in this provocative volume 
is provoking. It seems not Kerr the 
critic but Kerr the would-be play- 
wright that set down the book’s final 
words: Let us work with “the univer- 
sal audience.” let us show the audi- 
ence some affection, “and we may, to 
our horror, get rich.” 

More pervasive is a tendency to 
sharpen his points with too strong 
contrasts, the either-or that knows 
“no blend. Thus Kerr speaks of the 
lyric and the dramatic poet as pos- 
“instincts” at poles apart, not 
considering that the two moods may 


sessing 


exist in one person. Shakespeare, 
whom Kerr delights to quote, has his 
songs and his sonnets as well as— 
even in—his plays. A similar opposi- 
tion is set between the critical and 
the creative habit of mind, though 
probably more persons today (Kerr 
contrary notwithstanding) 
have seen Lessing’s Nathan the Wise 
—it was the first play revived in Ger- 
many after Hitler’s fall—than have 
read his drama criticism or even 
his Laocoon; and the creative play- 
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wright Shaw is the critic Kerr tells 
us was potent enough to lead our age 
astray. 

And does Kerr continue the school- 
boy notion that “Jealousy is an emi- 
nently suitable symbol to stand for 
the central quality in Othello”? 
Othello’s flaw is grown of too great 
trust and too great pride. Being hon- 
est, he accepted Iago’s evidence-— 
who would so falsely contrive? Being 
honorable, he acted as he then was 
bound—who would not cleanse his 
*scutcheon, with his heart’s 


blood? 


even 


These matters, however, and the 


lack of an index, are eddies in the | 


flow of a most stimulating volume. 
The analysis of Tea and Sympathy, 
for instance, or of Camino Real, the 
contrast Kerr presents between two 
pieces by John Steinbeck, illuminate 
basic principles of dramaturgy with 
deft turns of phrase and lively 
images. You meet here not only an 
argument, but a personality. And, 
by the book’s end, you should have 
increased both your knowledge of the 
theater and your capacity for enjoy- 
ing life. 





The Remarkable Robert Abbott 


The Lonely Warrior. 
By Roi Ottley. 
Regnery. 366 pp. $4.75. 
Rot OTTLEY, a writer not as a 
rule too easily carried away with 
any delusive enchantment of subject 
matter between research notebook 
and finished manuscript, has pains- 
takingly separated the chaff (there 
must have been fields of it) from 
the wheat. His finished product, con- 
cise and not at all burdensome, is 
believable. It emerges an absorbing 
reproduction of the life of a man 
highly controversial in his day. 
Robert S. Abbott, founder and 
editor-publisher of the Chicago De- 
fender Negro newspaper chain (pres- 
ent count: six weeklies; circulation 
nearly 300,000), was a mixture of 
fire-breathing Olympiad, materialist 
and irascible penny-pinching million- 
aire. On being divorced by his second 
wife, he tearfully paid $50,000 to her 
and another $5,000 in legal fees and, 
true to the 15c-and-worth-it motto of 
his paper, ran every word of the 
sensational story on the front page. 
The first Abbott “extra” in 1915 
carried the death announcement of 
Booker T. Washington. The whole- 
sale migration of Southern Negroes 
to Chicago after World War I (and 
the race riot holocaust, later); the 
Marcus Garvey fiasco; the Houston, 


Reviewed by William Smallwood 
Poet and journalist; contributor, 
Los Angeles “Times,” California “Eagle” 


Texas riot and unfair court martials 
—many such incidents are included. 
Especially delightful is a brief men- 
tion of Jack Johnson and Abbott. 
The publisher’s joyful regard of 
Communism in the early Thirties is 
brushed over lightly by his biogra- 
pher; you do learn, however, that 
Abbott was decorated by France, 
played bridge terribly and that one 
of his three German cousins by mar- 
riage had a son who was a Nazi party 
member. 

There are passages which denote 
reasonable awe on the part of the 
impressed biographer. There are in- 
stances, too, which cause the reader 
to faintly suspect that Mr. Ottley 
sometimes has his tongue in cheek. 
That is understandable. Wisely, he 
makes no attempt to inject his own 
evaluation of this stubborn, not al- 
ways fearless builder of a dynasty 
who was a phenomenon in that day 
and time of racial and economic un- 
rest. 

Mr. Ottley’s treatment of his first 
biographical subject evinces hope 
he will in the future do an equally 
exhaustive study of the late Mary 
McLeod Bethune, a close friend of 
Robert S. Abbott. 
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Every 60 seconds of every year FOUR 
Americans are injured seriously . . . so 
seriously that their lives depend on im- 
mediate transfusions. 


Startling? Yes, but serious injuries are 
only one of the reasons why blood is 
needed constantly. Every day thousands 
of men, women and children MUST have 





FOUR more Americans will need blood... urgently! 


blood for medical and surgical treatment. 


In addition, we must continue to build a 
national reserve of blood as insurance 
against future disasters and emergencies. 


You can help supply the blood that 
America needs constantly .. . 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 





the blood you give helps someone live! 


GIVE BLOOD NOW 





SEND US 
YOUR 
FRIENDS . .. 


—their names, anyhow. 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 
of THE New Leaper. We've 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
yourself. Just fill in the 
form below and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, Tue New 
LEapeER, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





SUBSERVIENCE 


Secretary of State Dulles seems to have come 
around to the view that the Soviet Communists 
are prepared now to work toward stabilizing 
peace although the Chinese Communists are still 
fanatical revolutionaries. Many point to the 
internal economic weakness of Soviet Russia, 
especially the sad state of its agriculture. This 
may incline Moscow, it is said, to engage in 
“agrarian reform” instead of a Far Eastern war 
that would further strain Soviet resources. 

Those who referred to the Chinese Com- 
munists as “agrarian reformers” have been de- 
nounced for denying their subservience to Mos- 
cow, although General MacArthur was not 
when, in his historic April 1951 address to 
Congress, he spoke of Red China’s “own pur- 
poses” in being allied with Russia. Those who 
now hope that from the “summit” will come 
peace on livable terms may wonder if some 
subservience may not be a good thing. 
Washington, D. C. SipNEY Koretz 


RECIPROCAL TRADE 


I read Albert N. Votaw’s article “World 
Markets and Reciprocal Trade,” [NL, June 6] 
with a great deal of interest. Although I would 
take issue with some of the things that he says 
about the American tariff, I want to congratu- 
late you and your editorial group for making a 
real contribution to clearer thinking on a very 
important matter. 
Albany IsaApOR LuBIN 
Industrial Commissioner 

State of New York 


I found Albert N. Votaw’s article ably written 
and well presented. Its objective position on 
tariff and trade is all the more remarkable 
because it appers in a publication with which 
we would not often find ourselves in agreement. 

The point Mr. Votaw makes—that tariffs do 
not of themselves determine the overall size of 
international trade and that trade follows more 
fundamental economic forces—is one that we 
have been making for years. We would insist, 
of course, that tariffs are important as safe- 
guards for individual domestic industries even 
though total trade is not greatly affected by 
tariff policy, particularly at the present low 
level of U. S. rates. Free trade as a Utopian 
ideal is pleasant to contemplate, but, as Mr. 
Votaw points out with many excellent illus- 
trations, there is not much real relationship 
between the level of tariffs and the level of 
world trade. 

Your excellent cartoon illustrates that coun- 
tries can earn dollars despite tariffs. This fact 
has an amusing angle to it when you consider 
that the automobile tariff, as Mr. Votaw says, 


has remained inviolate at 10 per cent since 
1930, although the automobile manufacturers 
have been beating the drums for tariff reduc. 
tions for other products on the theory—false, 
as Mr. Votaw points out—that their export 
markets will be increased thereby. 
New York City Ricuarp H. AntHony 
Executive Secretary, 
The American Tariff League, Inc. 


Albert N. Votaw’s article shocked me very 
much. I am not an expert on U. S. tariffs, but 
from my daily work I know how the many 
protective tariff rates applied by the United 
States not only severely curtail but completely 
stop the importation of a large variety of prod- 
ucts. Probably the non-importation of those 
items reflects in the submitted figures, because 
usually statistical figures are extracted from 
factual imports. As soon as a tariff is pro- 
hibitive, imports of the items to which it per- 
tains do not enter the country. As a result, the 
corresponding import figure of these items is 
nil and no bearing on the statistics is even 
visible. 

Moreover, all of us know that not only the 
tariff but also a long series of additional import- 
preventing measures carry a prohibiting in- 
fluence on America’s imports. 

Mr. Votaw’s article, in my opinion, is very 
one-sided, entirely incomplete and serves only 
to strengthen the opinion of isolationists and 
those in favor of protectionism. 

New York City Pu. J. GompeErts 
Executive Secretary 

The Netherlands Chamber of Commerce 

in the United States, Inc. 


FAIR TRADE 

I read E. G. Shinner’s article on “Fair Trade 
Laws,” [NL, June 6] with great interest. My 
major criticism of Mr. Shinner is that he does 
not go far enough and discuss the soci0- 
economic implications of this question. 

Of course I am a consumer and [I like to 
descend upon a bargain as well as anyone—and 
Fair Trade laws would not permit that—but 
my views on this subject, like those of Mr. 
Shinner, arise out of personal experience i 
the business world. For the past two years, | 
have been operating a record shop. This is 8 
highly competitive business, protected by 10 
Fair Trade laws, and beset by a blatant dis- 
count-house sector (the discount-house, of 
course, is the antithesis of “fair trade”), whose 
market, through their mail order business, has 
become a national factor. 

At this point, New York discount houses are 
selling records at or below ordinary dealers’ 
costs, and even below some distributors’ costs: 
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How does this situation come about and where 
does it lead? Such a topsy-turvy situation 
exists only because record manufacturers have 
purposefully refused to have their product cov- 
ered by the Fair Trade laws. It has become 
obvious that the discount houses, with lots of 
cash to lay down on the line, have been able 
to buy at greater advantage than the average 
dealer. The record manufacturers, seeking large 
volume, on the one hand have declined to place 
their products under the Fair Trade laws, and 
on the other hand have made special deals with 
all those able to purchase in large volume. 
Some day one little fellow, unafraid of an- 
tagonizing his sources of supply, will probably 
make a test of this whole practice under the 
provisions of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Small retailers are finding it more difficult to 
survive this kind of competition. It is here 
that we ought to stop and think of what this 
means to the socio-economic structure of Ameri- 
can society. For many years, the United States 
has been a living example of the fallacies of 
part of the Marxian thesis. We have had no 
rigid class lines and consequently no permanent 
class-conscious proletariat. On the contrary. 
there has been a fluidity of class lines, enabling 
the enterprising to move up the social and 
economic ladder. The traditional opportunity 
of every boy to become President and the 
Horatio Alger tradition have been part of the 
wholesome fundamentals of American folklore 
and part of the traditional foundation of Ameri- 
can society. The reality of this folklore was the 
opportunity available to the enterprising. with 
a small amount of capital, to cease being a 
wage-earner. 

Today, however, this opportunity seems to 
be available only to those with access to large 
accumulations of capital. Unless something is 
done about this situation, we may see 
fundamental changes in the structure of Ameri- 
can society. The Fair Trade laws will enable 
the small retailer to survive and help build the 
barrier to prevent our becoming a society of 
wage-earners on the one hand and large business 
on the other. 

Washington, D. C. Son 


some 


DAVISON 


E. G. Shinner in his article on Fair Trade 
laws says, among other things, that “Liberal 
labor legislation, minimum wage laws, the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
tte. were all created to prevent ruthless and 
unscionable employers from exploiting labor; 
again, a means of controlling great aggregations 
of capital—curbing the power of concentrated 
Wealth.” 

Mr. Shinner, to put it mildly, is using stock 
phrases which do not apply. Labor legislation 
in a democracy is an essential of the employer- 
employee-union relationship, so that the area 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


of dispute may be resolved by an orderly process 
and respective rights and remedies clearly es- 
tablished. If all employers were saints, and the 
small minority (I assume) Mr. Shinner speaks 
of non-existent, we would still need legislation 
on the subject. Labor laws, including minimum 
wage laws, are designed to meet the complexities 
of our modern industrial society, and are a long 
way from mere police acts, as indicated by Mr. 
Shinner. 

Most of all, apology is in order to the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, which 
mediates and conciliates without carrying the 
torch for good or not-so-good employers and 
good or not-so-good unions. If Mr. Shinner’s 
statement with regard to this service were 
accurate, then no employer should ever use it. 
in that he would thereby mark himself as 
“ruthless.” As we all should know, use of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service by 
labor and management is entirely voluntary. 


Great Neck. N.Y. Max M. Doner 


REAL SOCIALISM 


In the article “Forced Repatriation, and the 
Austrian Treaty, [NL, May 9]. Mark Vishniak 
referred to Russia as “the country of socialism.” 

There is not and never has been any socialism 
in Russia. Perhaps there might have been if the 
Russian Revolution in the spring of 1917 had 
not been followed by the reactionary Bolshevik 
counter-revolution in the fall of that year which 
killed a lot of the Socialists and drove a lot 
more of them out of the country. Real socialism 
is human brotherhood and it is thoroughly 
democratic. The Soviet regime is just the 
opposite. It would be accurate to call it Fascist. 

An injury is done to the cause of human 
brotherhood, genuine socialism, when the re- 
actionary Soviet fake is called socialism. 
Vilwaukee Joun M. Work 


Wr. Vishniak, a life-long democratic socialist. 
would undoubtedly agree with Mr. Work. His 
reference to Russia as “the country of socialism” 
was sarcastic.—FEp. 


KUDOS 


I have read THe New Leaper with interest 
for many years and I find in it information that 
is not to be found in any other United States 
publication. You are doing tremendous work. 
Cleveland WittiramM J. Corrican 


Tue New Leper is the best of our political 
weeklies. Every American who considers himself 
a liberal should read it. 


Kansas City, Mo. SAMSON SOLOVEITCHIK 
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BIGGEST TICKETS 


the "iy °? Lewisohn stadiu™ 
College 
4 20th they July 30 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
on sale thru June 25th only: 


* $2 cash saving FAMOUS SOLOISTS: 
* transf _ BAUM, ELMAN, 

— FARRELL GOLGOVSKY, 
* no standing on line NEMENOFF 


can be used for all 

performances — as 
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BUY YOURS NOW and others 


MENUHIN, MERRILL, 
TNA, 


by mail or in person GREAT CONDUCTORS 
from Stadium Box-Of- KOSTELANETZ, 
fice, Amsterdam Ave. & KURTZ, MONTEUX, 
138th St. (AD 4-5800) oa, 


Monday thru Saturday 
10 to 5; Stadium Con- 
certs office, 50 West 57 
St., (Cl 7-7575), open 
Monday ‘thru Saturday 
9:30 to 6; or Steinway 
Hall Box Office, 113 W. 
57 St. (Ci 7-5534). Also 
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“EXCELLENT STUFF.” 


—Atkinson, Times 


“HILARIOUS HIT.” —Coleman, Mirror 


“TOP GRADE.” 
MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN ann FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


—Chapman, News 


PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Leges 
65.75; Mexs. $4.80 and $3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 
62.50. Matinees WED. and SAT.: Orch. $4.15; 
Leges $3.45; Mezz. $3.00; Bale. $2.50 and $2.00, 


imeluding tax. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 
SOth STREET and Broadway 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
AIR CONDITIONED 
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It’s no trick to see the big letter on top, 
but the real test of good vision is being 
able to read the whole chart 


Likewise, many communities see the 
immediate problem of overcrowded 
schools. However, it is equally impor- 
tant that they have the vision to plan for 
tomorrow’s needs, too. 


Your community must have a long-range 
plan for its schools — one that looks at 
least ten years ahead! Because enroll- 
ments in all grades will continue to 
increase during this period, temporary 
“patchwork” solutions simply postpone 
and prolong the problem. 


For tree booklet ,“How Can Citizens Help 
Their Schools,’ write Better Schools, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


~ Better Schools Build 
y Better Communities 
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M-G-M's / TECHNICOLOR MUSICAL! 








TRANS-LUX Normandie 


57th St. 
& 6th Ave. 
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BKLYS on our GIANT PANORAMIC SCREEN! 













DORIS DAY 


Picture at: 


—s RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Z j Showplace of the Nation 
SF 


Rockefeller Center 


% “LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME” 


in CinemaScope and COLOR starring 


- JAMES CAGNEY 


co-starring CAMERON MITCHELL 
Directed by CHARLES VIDOR - Produced by JOE PASTERNAK - An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: “COLORAMA” — Gala new revue produced by Leonidoff 
with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Glee Club . 
\ Orchestra directed by Raymona Paige 


Symphony 


« Stage Show af: 
















xo FLATBUSH TRS 
AT NEVINS 9350 





“STRANGE LADY 
IN TOWN" 


GREER GARSON e DANA ANDREWS 
CINEMASCOPE—WARNERCOLOR 
PLUS ‘CELL 2455, DEATH ROW' 









THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal erganizations 
are r d when planning theater parties 
te ‘na so through Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of Tax New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844, Taz New Leaps 
7 East ISth St. 





Theatrical Department, 


N.Y.C. 
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OPPORTUNITY TO PUT BELIEFS 
INTO ACTION. Live in unsegregat- 
ed community. Attractive new 3- 
bedroom ranch homes just outside 
Philadelphia, $11,990. New model 
has added playroom, den, powder 
room. Near Philadelphia Inter- 
change, Pa. Turnpike. 100% mort- 
gages available. Telephone Elmwood 
7-4325. Concord Park Homes, 
Old Lincoln Highway and Street 
Road, Trevose, Pa. 


GOING ON 
VACATION? 


At least 3 weeks’ notice is 
required for all changes of 
address. Include your old ad- 
dress—or address label. 


Subscription Department 


New LEADER 
7 E. 15th Street, New York 3 
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The Indian sang his 
death song 





10 YEARS AGO, during a frontier skirmish, 
an Indian brave, singing his own 
death song, charged down on a young officer. 


Lieutenant George Crook, 4th Infantry, 
coolly fell to one knee, carefully aimed, and 
dropped the brave in his tracks. 

It was not Crook’s first Indian, nor his last. 
(His right leg already contained a flint arrow- 
head he was to carry to his grave.) And by the 
time he made general, Crook was the greatest 
Indian-fighter this country has ever had. 

Yet, he was also one of the best friends the 
Indians have ever had. For he understood them 
well, dealt fairly and firmly, and always kept 
his promises. 

When Crook died, Indians wept. And a Sioux 
chief named Red Cloud said: “He never lied to 
us. His words gave the people hope.” 

No nation can ever have enough men like 
George Crook. But America had, and still has, 
a lot of them. That’s important to remember. 
Because it is a wealth of human character rather 
than a wealth of money that gives America its 
real worth. Just as it is the Americans, all 160 
million of them, standing behind our country’s 
Savings Bonds, who make these Bonds one of 
the world’s finest investments. 

For your sake—and America’s—why not take 
advantage of this fact? Invest in, and hold, 
United States Savings Bonds. 


The U. S. Government does not pay 





* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
United States Series E Sav'ngs Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate 
of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as 
long as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up 
today! Or, if you’re self-employed, invest in Bonds 
regularly where you bank. 


Safe as America — US. Savings Bonds 


for this acvertisement. It is donated by the People's Educational 


Camp Society, Inc. in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 








MUSIC OVER THE POCONOS 


* ANNUAL *& 


Jamiment Chamber Music Fostwal 


Five Concerts by the 


CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


and the NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of Philadelphia 


o 


THURSDAY EVENING ... JUNE 23 — 9:00 P.M. 
String Quartet, Opus 74, No. 3 "The Rider” : 2 ; . : : ; : ; : . HAYDON 
String Quartet, No. 6. ——— ; : : : : ; ‘ . VILLA-LOBOS 
Piano Quintet in A, Opus 81. ; : : , : . ; : * . DVORAK 
with MARTHA MASSENA, Pianist 


FRIDAY EVENING ... JUNE 24— 9:00 P.M. 
String Quartet in E Flat. 5 : : : / : ; : . : . DITTERSDORF 
Tamiment Award Quartet for 1955 . . ‘ : : ‘ , r ‘ . "TO BE ANNOUNCED 
Septet, Opus 20 . : . bie : > ; . ‘ ‘ ; BEETHOVEN 
with GUIDO MECOLI, Clarinet—SOL SCHOENBACH, Bassoon— 
WARD FEARN, French Horn—WILFRED BATCHELDER, Bass 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON ... JUNE 25 — 2:00 P.M. 


String Quartet in B flat, “The Hunt" F ; : ; : : ‘ ; . MOZART 
String Quartet in D minor, “Death and the Maiden" 7 F : ‘ F g 5 m . SCHUBERT 


SATURDAY EVENING .. . JUNE 25—9:00 P.M. 


THE NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
SAM MORGENSTERN, Conductor 
Suite in A . : : : ‘ : ; : . : - ; i : SCARLATTI 
Concert Pieces fer Cello 5 ; _ . " ; : ‘ ‘ : : : . COUPERIN 
ORLANDO COLE, Soloist 
Concerto in D minor for two Violins . : : : . J. S. BACH 
JASCHA BRODSKY end ENRIQUE SERRATOS, ‘Soloists 
La Oracion del Torero . ; : ; 2 . TURINO 
Overture on Jewish Themes . ‘ : ; . . ; ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : : PROKOVIEFF 
Introduction and Allegro . ; ; : : . ‘ ‘ 5 ; P ; ; : : ELGAR 


SUNDAY MORNING ... JUNE 26—11:00 A.M. 


String Quartet in D, Opus I! . : : ; ; . : ; TSCHAIKOWSKY 
Quartet for Piano and Strings in 6. minor, , Opus 25 , : ‘ ‘ : . BRAHMS 
with VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Pianist 


A cultural project sponsored by... TAMIMENT in-the-Poconos 
TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and travel information. 
TAMIMENT ¢ 7 EAST 15th STREET © © © NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © © © Algonquin 5-7333 








